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Thomson Frosh Queen 





Arts Freshette Pam Thomson is crowned Sir George 
Freshman Queen ’64 by Vice-Principal Clark as 
climax of the Frosh Ball last Friday evening in the 
Sheraton Mount Royal Hotel. 


—Phato by John Vincelli 


Pam Thomson, a striking 
brunette, owas crowned 
Frosh Queer of Sir George 
last Friday night at the 
Sheraton Mount’ Royal 
Hotel. This marked the cul- 
mination of Freshman activ- 
ities for 1964-65 and was 
the climax of a great deal 
of dedicated work on the 
part of Jawaid Khan, John 
Watson, and the entire 


Freshman Committee. 

Such dignitaries as Vice-Prin- 
cipal D. B. Clarke and wife, 
Dean Peets, Registrar, and wife, 
Dean Greer, the Dean of Com- 
merce, and wife, Mr. Treffle 
Lacombe, the Director of Public 
Relations, and wife, Mr. C. F. 
Barrow, Student Administrator, 
and wife, and a host of Stu- 
dent Leaders. Principal Rae 
unfortunately was unable to at- 
tend. 

The highlight of the evening 
came with the crowning of the 
Freshman Queen, Mr.. D. B. 
Clarke doing the honours. As 
Freshman Queen, Miss Thomson 
received a beautiful bouquet of 
red roses, and a host of compli- 
mentary gifts donated by Mr. 
Steer Steak House, Don Bel- 
vedere Florists, Ben’s Delica- 
tessen, Clayton’s Record Bar, 
the International Music Stire. 
the Classic Little Book Store, 
and Frank de Rice Restaurant. 

The remaining four candi- 
dates became Queens of Sir 
George’s four major faculties. 
They were Marilyn Anstey, 
Queen of Arts, Wendy Foot, 
Queen of Commerce, Arlene 
Snyder, Queen of Science, and 
Heather Harding, Queen of 
Engineering. ~- 

Miss Thomson stated that she 
thought this was a wonderful 
way of entering Sir George. 


New CUSO 
Committee 


A local committee of Canad- 
ian University Students Over- 
seas (CUSO) was formed sev- 
eral years ago at SGWU, as at 
several other universities, to re- 
present the administration, fa- 
culty and students. 

The purpose of CUSO is to co- 
ordinate, develop, and promcte 
opportunities for Canadian gra- 
duates to do overseas service. 
CUSO gives many graduates the 
opportunity to serve for a pericd 
of time in other countries. It 
also provides a national office 
through which requests for such 
services may be channelled. 

The CUSO committee at Sir 
George is not solely a faculty 
organization as students must 
take the main initiative for 
CUSO programs. To this end, a 
student committee is in the pro- 
cess of being formed. This com- 
mittee will work in co-operation 
with the university committee 
of which Dr. Hall is Chairman, 
Professor Lamb is Faculty Re- 
presentative, and Mr. Jack 
Skene is the Administration Re- 
presentative. 

Interested students are urged 
to submit applications to the 
External Vice-President, Ron 
Moores. Applications are avail- 
able at the Students’ Reception- 
ist. 


She was very thrilled and hoped 
to fulfil everyone’s expectations 
of her. 

Following the coronation Mr. 
D. B. Clarke had the first dance 
with the new Frosh Queen while 
her escort Gord Kelly (Execu- 
tive Vice-President of S.U.S.) 
looked on enviously. The re- 
mainder of the evening was 
spent dancing to the lovely 
music of Joy Nielsen and her 
all male orchestra. 

Prior to th Ball, a cordial 
cocktail party was held for the 
Faculty, Administration, Prin- 
cesses, and Student Leaders. 
This gathering gave everyone 
an opportunity to meet infor- 
mally. 

The turn out for the affair 
was extremely large and Fresh- 
man Committee Chairman 
Jawaid Khan called it a com- 
plete success. The dance ended 
at approximately 1 p.m. 


Key Club 
— In SGWU 


The Garnet Key Society 
was first conceived of in 
1956 by two fourth year stu- 
dents, and their plan was 
implemented with much as- 
sistance from the faculty 
council under whose au- 
thority it continues’ to 
operate. 

The sole purpose of the So- 
ciety as stated in the Consti- 
tution is: 

“to provide a welcoming and 
ushering service for the Univer- 
sity and its legally constiuted 
entities; to orientate students to 
University life, and to provide 
general assistance to the univer- 
Sity. ... .”’ 

The Society also aids shut-in 
students, by attempting to keep 
them in touch with the class 
room lectures they have missed, 
as well as supplying library books 
and other essentials. 

Both Day and Evening stud- 
ents are eligible for membership 
in the Garnet Key. Any mem- 
ber of the student body may 
nominate a candidate for mem- 
bership, and the nominee must 
then be interviewed by a Selec- 
tion Board consisting of mem- 
bers of the Faculty, as well as 
the Garnet Key executive, and 
the President of the SUS. 

Each year a new society con- 
sisting cof from ten to twenty 
students is chosen. Since the 
term of office runs from Febru- 
ary to January 31 of the next 
year, members must be in-their 
second or third year upon nom- 
ination to the Seciety. Nomina- 
tion is based upon a reasonable 
academic average, as well as a 
stipulation that the candidate 
should have made some out- 
standing contribution to the Uni- 
versity in either the Academic, 
Athletic, or  Extra-curricular 
field. Members who have com- 
pleted their term of office then 
become Garnet Key Alumni. 

Members in the Garnet Key 
Society gives the student an 
opportunity to serve his Univer- 
sity on both the academic and 
extra-curricular levels. With the 
opening of nominations during 
November, the Society hopes to 
find many interested nominees, 
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Confederation 


Ed. Note: The following is a statement on Confederation by 


The Honorable Jean Lesage, 


Premier of Quebec given in an address to the Canadian Club in Montreal, September 28. In a 
time when the daily press dwells on the statements of Quebec Separatists, readers may forget that the 
Quebec Government, which stili commands a wide support, remains firmly moderate. 


Moved by a deep historical sense, many Canadians 
are now making efforts to come to grips honestly, frankly, 
and realistically with the great issues that are to deter- 
mine the character of Canada tomorrow. I will not expect, 
therefore, that what I say today will find agreement 
everywhere or that everything I saw shall have the same 
general reception. But, I hope that my endeavour to state 
the position of Canadian federalism at this time, and 
to mark out the tendencies suggestive of its future, will 
be taken for what such statements really are, namely, 
a serious, determined effort by myself to share fully the 
responsibility in the present Canadian dialogue, where 
we are all participants whether we like it or not. 


To me, the primary historical 
lesson of Confederation, at its 
founding, was the serious and 
frank effort to embrace two 
peoples within a common sys- 
tem of federal government, 
which implied both a common 
program and a large measure 
of provincial autonomy for those 
vital concerns for which that au- 
tonomy was indispensable. 


What happened to this poli- 
tical understanding implicit in 
1867? In a way, there was from 
the beginning both success and 
difficulty. Whatever the 
strength and weaknesses of the 
British North America Act, it 
was clear that it spoke the dif- 
ficult and necessary language 
of compromise: a strong federal 
government was to be balanced 
by effective provincial author- 
ity. 

But regional or - provincial 
government in 1867 was not 
yet by itself a powerful instru- 
ment, Weak bureaucracies, lim- 
ited financial resources, modest 
education and welfare _ pro- 
grams, little or no economic in- 
tervention in the modern sense 
— all of these were character- 
istic of Quebec and other prov- 
inces. 


However, no provincial ad- 
ministration has ever accepted 
to be considered as a subordi- 
nate instrument of the central 
government, and Canadian pub- 
lic opinion has always been 
strongly opposed to any federal 
action which could have been 
permanently destructive of ge- 
nuine provincial autonomy. This 
basic resistance to federal 
claims to supremacy, combined 
with the judicial interpretations 
of our constitution, has firmly 
established the equality of 
status of the federal and pro- 
vincial governments and the 
integrity of their respective 
powers. 


Post-War Period 


Then came two great expe- 
riences which again altered the 
political and constitutional bal- 
ance of our Canadian existence: 
the great depression of the 
1930’s followed and terminated 
by the war and _ . »post-war 
“forties and fifties”. Both pe- 
riods invited vast programs of 
federal action. The provinces 
were unable to cope with un- 
employment and the _ federal 
government had to take on 
many burdens in fields which 
were of provincial jurisdiction. 
Because it commanded the total 
resources of the nation, the last 
was required a high-centralized 
system of government and a 
very superior bureaucracy that 
carried its concepts far into the 
post-war period in the manage- 
ment of the Canadian economy. 
Thus, a few years after the war, 
we find that the federal appa- 
ratus, the federal interest in 
local activities had approached 
proportions that could have in- 
definitely increased the scope 
of federal administrative action. 

It was then that new economic 
and political realities emerged 
to challenge this long-term 
trend in the growth of federal 
power. Those realities had to do 
with certain unforeseen devel- 
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opments in the Canadian eco- 


nomy, in the organization of 
the provinces’ political life, in 
the changing welfare demands 
of the people and, above all, 
they had to do with fundamen- 
tal social pressures and changes 
in Quebec itself. 


On the general economic side, 
what was happening in Canada 
was the fascinating — if dis- 
turbing — experience whereby 
affluence with unemployment, 
rapid development with regional 
poverty seemed to be becoming 
a fixed model for our land. Re- 
grettably, a very large part of 
that poverty and of the unem- 
ployment happened to be in the 
Province of Quebec and in the 
Atlantic Provinces. Natural eco- 
nomic policy, monetary and 
fiscal policy, were themselves 
unable apparently to make a 
major “final” assault on un- 
employment and regional un- 
derdevelopment. 


New Needs 


At the same time, certain 
Significant provincial needs 
began to appear everywhere. 
The population changes in Can- 
ada, the new technology and 
automation, all together de- 
manded of provincial and mu- 
nicipal governments a radically 
new approach to education and 
training. And, while it was true 
that some financial support was 
coming from federal sources, 
the main burdens had to be 
borne by the provinces. More- 
over, to this educational an 
population challenge wene 
added the problems of rural 
development and those of urban 
expansion. 


But now let me turn to the 
evidence that Quebec, thought 
it may opt out of “joint pro- 
grams’, is not opting out of 
Canada whatever may be 
believed by the uninformed and 
the timorous, If there is debate 
over fiscal and monetary policy, 
if there are reservations about 
the size and cost of military ex- 
penditures by the federal gov- 
ernment, such issues are not 
raised to intrude upon the pres- 
ent federal jurisdiction, but 


they aime at opening the door, 


to a new technique of discus- 
sion which so far our federal- 
ism has not provided for except 
through the mechanism of 
political representation at the 
federal level itself. 

This is not the proper time 
to discuss the required changes 
in any future Canadian consti- 
tution, changes that would re- 
flect the present dialogue and 
the political experience that is 
now in the making. 

Many studies are now under 
way, in Royal Commissions, in 
provincial and federal legisla- 
tive or special committees, and 
in other efforts that are begin- 
ning to reshape our understand- 
ing of the minimum require- 
ments of a new Canadian con- 
stitution. You will appreciate, 
therefore, why I must speak 
with the caution and indeed 
with the humility that must sur- 
round so great an enterprise 
before it is in fact beyond the 
studying stage. 

But, the problem has already 
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been sufficiently aired for any- 
one to see clearly that there are 
at least two minimum claims 
which a very great majority of 
French-Canadians make upon 
our Confederation. The first of 
these is a status for the French- 
speaking Canadian equal in all 
respects to that of the English- 
speaking Canadian. This means 
in the immediate future: French 
as a working language in the 
federal administration and 
French as a teaching language 
for French minorities outside 
Quebec. The second claim is 
that of genuine decentralization 
of powers, resources and deci- 
sion-making in our federal sys- 
tem. Quebec, I have often said, 
believes in harmony through 
consultation and discussion 
among equals, not through a 
uniformity imposed by an all- 
powerful central] government. 
At the moment, we believe our 
political framework to be flex- 
ible enough, especially if it 
were to be adapted to present 
circumstances, to allow for a 
centering in the Quebec govern- 
ment of all the means necessary 
to hte development of a French- 
Canadian nation mainly con- 
centrated within our borders. 
This political framework, 
frounded as it is on historical, 
geographical and economic real- 
ities, is resilient enough to se- 
cure the permanency of a coun- 
try that stretches from coast to 
coast. 


Solutions 


I believe that we will not 
solve our problems by seeking 
solutions that may _ divide 
peoples at a time when every- 
where efforts are being made 
by others to find reasons to 
unite — reasons that are econo- 
mic, political and often simply 
human. We must see the Cana- 
dian changes of the future in 
the context of a world situation 
where a vast reshaping of the 
consciousness of Men is now 
under way. In days to come, 
communications and needs are 
bound to bring men of all lan- 
guages, religions and _ races 
closer together than evér before. 
Perhaps even the exploration of 
space augurs well for our com- 
mon humanity because from 
some platform on the way to 
the moon, man will have an 
“extra-terrestrial view” of them- 
selves and thereby gain a new 
perspective and a new humility. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we are, 
all of us groping for sensible 
and creative answers. I regard 
myself as someone obliged to 
seek perhaps radical solutions 
but always by moderate means. 
Those who are perturbed by 
the idea that Confederation may 
some day have to yield to the 
presures of revendications from 
Quebec should have the pa- 
tience, the courage and the 
strength to try for the higher 
prize, the prize of unity amid 
diversity, of a common national 
strength, side by side with the 
opportunity for us, Quebecers, 
to develop our aspirations and 
our traditions so that they may 
be fulfilled in their many ways. 

If the past generation of an 
immensely fluid Canadian poli- 
tical experience has taught us 
anythiug it is that the creative 
political imagination can pro- 
vide more than one answer to 
what may seem insoluble prob- 
lems. I believe that the creative 
Canadian imagination is now at 
work and that it will give us 
answers — some now in the 
making — that will some day 
make the present troubled de- 
bate appear to have been a 
valuable, honourable training 
ground for the Canadian future. 

We are being tried, but we 
shall not be found wanting! 





Look, Ma, I’m not freckled ALL over 


- Get With Ie! 


“Yoga will add a new dimension to the life of a 
university student and better equip the person for the 
challenge and discipline of study,” said Mrs. Diane 
Blachley, Director of the Yoga Society of Quebec. 


Mrs. Blachley, in cooperation 
with various associations, includ- 
ing the Montreal YMCA, is teach- 
ing Yoga Evening Courses 
throughout Montreal during the 
fall and winter season, These 
comprehensive courses consist of 
60 minutes Yoga exercises, about 
40 minutes lecture, and 20 min- 
utes relaxation and concentration, 


Registration is now open at any 
of the following locations: West- 
mount YMCA, 4585 Sherbrooke 
St. W. — Monday evenings (Tel. 
937-3917); University of Montreal 
— Tuesday (Tel. 733-9002); Inter- 
national YMCA, 5550 Park Ave.— 
Wednesday (Tel. 271-4639); and at 
a not yet announced location to 
serve the suburbs of St. Laurent, 
Cartierville, Town of Mount 
Royal, Lakeshore, Roxboro, Cho- 
medy — Thursday (Tel. 932-9090) 
or 744-2039. 


Mrs. Blachley was initiated to 
the Science of Yoga at an early 
age when she lived in the Far 
East with her Dutch Colonel 


father. She believes in scientific 
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reasoning at every stage and for 
every step her pupils take. Rath- 
er than follow the ritualistic exer- 
cises automatically, Mrs. Blach- 
ley has adapted her program to 
the Western way of life ...a 
program that excludes Eastern 
rites and cults. 


For the benefit of those unac- 
guainted with Yoga, Mrs. Blach- 
ley explained that: ‘‘The aim of 
Yoga is not merely the superficial 
development of muscles, but the 
normalization of the functions of 
the entire organism. This is 
achieved by placing the body in 
various positions while’ simul- 
taneously relaxing, deep breath- 
ing and practising concentration. 
Age, vocation, and occupation 
make no difference.”’ 


‘The secret of Yoga lies in the 
fact that it deals with the entire 
person, not with just one of his 
aspects. It is concerned with 
growth — physical, mental, moral 
and spiritual. As a result — better 
health, sounder sleep, a keener 
mind, and a more cheerful dis- 
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. some day either your family will 
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| need money to replace your earnings 
or you yourself will need an income 
for retirement. Sun Life insurance can 
provide both. 


As a local Sun Life representative, may 
| call upon you at your convenience? 


RICHARD GORDON 
Sun Life Building, Suite 156 


TELEPHONE: 


Office: UN. 6-6411 Res.: 482-7716 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 
A MUTUAL COMPANY 
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f Values 


Dr. Karl Stern, an eminent psychiatrist and Roman 
Catholic layman spoke to the Newman Club on Tuesday 
on the subject, “Contemporary Man and Himself.” He 
was the first in a series of speakers on this subject and 


he discussed the subject in 
psychiatry. 


He said there was a conflict 
between the world ofbetween 
between the world of Christian 
values and new discoveries, that 
is they contradict the values of 
Man as mentioned in the Gospels. 
The values of Man which were 
absolute in religion became re- 
lative, We. as Christians, he stat- 


Dial-a-Lecture 


ITHACA, N.Y. (CUP-CPS) — 
The computer may soon make 
dramatic changes in the mechan- 
ics of university education. 


Dial-a-Lecture, a service which 
will allow students to dial by 
telephone lectures they missed 
or want to hear again, will begin 
next year at Ithaca College. 


Beginning in September 1965, 
all lectures to 30 or more students 
will be taped, recorded and filed 
at the college’s electronics com- 
munication centre. A _ student 
wishing to hear the lecture will 
dial a code number on a telephone 
linking his dormatory room with 
the centre. 


relation to his own field — 


ed, could remain aloof, in our 
“ivory tower of faith,’ or we 
could reject the faith, as many 
students of the Social Sciences 
do. We have one other choice 
left. We can integrate the values 
of science and the Gospels. 


Dr. Stern pointed out that, 
this integration has been done 
before Saint Thomas Aquinas did 
it in his day. Then they were 
dealing with a dead paganism; 
today we are dealing with a 
living paganism, for example, 
Marxism. 

Integration in a field such as 
psycho analysis is most difficult, 
he continued, because the me- 
thods used were originated by 
Freud a confirmed Atheist. Pre- 
lates such as Bishop Fulton 
Sheen condemn psycho-analysis 
for this reason. The reason that 
much of Freud’s psychology is 
refused is because of his philo- 
sophy, which maintains much of 
his Atheistic beliefs . 


“Strangely enough,” he add- 
ed, some of Freud’s thoughts 
are concerned with maturity 
and its development. In regard 
to love, he said that when a 
baby is born he cannot give love. 
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“Broadening Its Scope’ 


CUCND 


One of CUCND’s full time national staff members, 
Liora Proctor, is visiting the Sir George Williams Campus 
this week, as a part of an organizing drive for the 
organization. 

Liora Proctor was one of the directors of the North 
Bay /’64 project this summer. This project included a 
study of the attitudes of a community directly affected 
by nuclear arms, since North Bay is the location of one 
of two Bomarc bases. ——- oe 

CUCND members there also 
examined the economic effects of 
removing the base, and have 
sought with some success to con- 
vince community leaders to be- 
gin real planning for disarma- 
ment. The first meeting of the 
mayor and reeves of North Bay, 
as well as businessmen, to dis- 
cuss disarmament planning will 
be held October 20th. Laura 
Mann, a SGWU student, was one 
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(Donated by the 
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of the members of the project. 


The organizing campaign here 
is part of a two pronged expan- 
sion programme of the Com- 
binde Universities Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament. 


Five people have been hired on 
a full time basis by the national 
office in Toronto, and another 
five people are being supported 
by branch members in different 
cities. 

CUCND is also broadening its 
scope. Miss Proctor states: “‘It is 
not enough to preach moralism or 
fear at people any more, and no 
group of people can expect to 
build an important movement on 








PLAYBOY MAGAZINE 
SPECIAL STUDENT RATES 
1 yr. $6.50 —— 2 yrs. $12.00 
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CONTROVERSIAL! 


“MARTIN LUTHER” 


{A Louis de Rochemont film presentation) 


St. Andrew's Sunday Fireside 


101 Cote St. Antoine Road 
Westmount - WE. 3-2884 


OCTOBER 18, 7:00-P.M. 
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The Profs were, left to right: 
Honeyman. 





He can only receive it. When he 
matures, he can give love with- 
out wanting return and accept 
rejection. This definition of ma- 
turity confirms in a different 
way one of the most important 
things in Christianity — the 
person of Jesus Christ. 


Dr. Stern stated his accept- 
ance of the fact that modern sci- 
ence can be well integrated into 
his religious beliefs. 





Dr. Madras, Dr. Raudorf, Dr. Ufford, Dr. Smith, and Prof. J. 


e Profs Say... 


“Be wary of instructors who like only their course!” 
warned Dr. Samuel Madras, Dean of Science, last 
Wednesday. 


Chairman of a Student Science Association spon- 
sored, “Meet the Profs’ program, he stressed the inte- 
grative aspects of science in introducing a four-man panel 
of Faculty of Science department heads, who gave an 
informal discussion on career aspects of their fields. 


In the department of Bathe- dealing with the more abstract 
matics, Dr. N. E. Smith pointed | aspects of math, and given main 
out that courses are of two na-| /y in the third and fourth years. 
tures, — “how courses, or tech-| ‘To do Well,” he went on, “a 
nique courses, and “why courses, | Student must like the theoreti- 

cal aspects.” 


A Scientific Program 


“Meet the Prof Day” opened this year’s program 
for the Georgian Science Students Association last Wed- 
nesday as an introduction of science students, (especially 


freshmen), to their professors. 


this basis. Disarmament must be 
made relevant to people, even if 
this means that the peace move- 
ment will have to work with other 
types of issues, like economic 
planning, and broad social re- 
form. This does not mean that 
the peace movement should char- 
nel its energy into a political 
party, for we found in North 
Bay all people in a community, 
no matter which party they be- 
long to, can be involved in think- 
ing about disarmament and the 
type of social change necessary 
to bring it about. Peace is a radi- 
cal idea, and it is doubtful 
whether any party can deal with 
its implications within the politi- 
cal party structure.’’ 

The focus of the organization 
this year will be two study pro- 
grammes, A Peace Research and 
Education Project (PREP) 
through which research grants 
will be made available for re- 
search on war-peace questions 
(most of the money should be 
available for next summer and 
the following academic year) and 
the formation of radical study 
groups among professors gradu- 
ate students and seniors, to study 
the implications of disarmament, 
and the role of the university in 
bringing about social change. 

It is possible in the light of 
this different approach that the 
CUCND will change its name 
at the fifth anniversary confer- 
ence in the Christmas holidays. 

For further information please 
contact: 

Miss Liora Proctor 
842-0595 
or 
Laura Mann 
RE. 7-8116 





Living and preserved zaolagical 
specimens (frogs, bilifrogs. 
fishes, necturus, white rats, 
etc.) for biology students. 
INQUIRIES INVITED 


Andre Biological Materials 


dag- 
cats, 


Phone 526-2277 


In response to an invitation by 
Arthur Mencher, who engineered 
the program, a _ representative 
was on hand from each of the 
departments of the Science Fac- 
wlty; Dr. Smith for Mathematics, 
Dr. Raudorf for Physics, Prof. 
Honeyman for Biology, Dr. Uf- 
ford for Chemistry and Dean of 
Sciences Madras as chairman. 
Each of the representatives spoko 
for about five minutes on the 
requirements for and the advant- 
ages in a career in their respec- 
tive fields and Dean Madras 
spoke of Science in general at 
the University level. 

President of the Science Stud- 
ents Association, George Reynard 
and his ‘‘right hand man” Arthur 
Mencher, defined for the Georg- 
ian the association’s purposes and 
outlined its program for the year 
to come. 


The primary purpose of the 
G.S.S.A. is to provide an organi- 
zation through which the Science 
faculty can express its own in- 
terests, as distinguished from 
those of the Arts and Commerce 
faculties, A secondary but, none 
the less, important purpose is to 
create a closer link between the 
academic and industrial aspects 
of science. 

The program will consist of a 
series of films and guest lecturers 
illustrating the industrial appli- 
cation of scientific principles 
studied in the university. 

The highlight of the year‘s 
agenda, as it was last year, will 
be ‘“‘Science Week”? during which 
the numerous” science clubs 
around Sir George and a number 
of participating companies will 
exhibit various projects in Birks 
Hall. 
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Jazz & Coffee 
AT "CHEZ MEL" 


282 St. Catherine St. W. 
Fri. & Sat. nite 





An honors program consisting 
of 11142 courses and a Major 
program, 9 courses in mathe- 
matics, are given by the Uni- 
versity, he added. 

In chemistry, Dr. J. R. Ufford 
called attntion to the fact that 
the program is so flexibly de- 
signed, any degree of specializa- 
tion can be achieved. 

Students can choose either a 
major or an honors program in 
chemistry, a major in biochem- 
istry, Or prepare themselves at 
different levels for careers as 
high school teachers, lab. tech 
niclans, or research chemists. 

Inviting students to choose 
biology as a vocation, professor 
J. M. Honeyman stressed com- 
pensation in terms of society, 
saying that, “Results of a great 
human interest,” such as these 
from cancer research, are often 
derived. 

Dr. W. R. Raudorf, former 
research-worker and teacher at 
the Universities of Vienna, Bir- 
ringham and British Columbia, 
emphasized the length of study 
involved in becoming a physi- 
cist. 

Students, he added, are often 
discouraged by introductory 
courses which teach the skills 
of physics. “Don’t lose your en- 
enthusiasm!” he adminished, re- 
lating that courses dealing sole- 
ly with the interesting aspects, 
such as Physics 210, can only 
be successfully taught, if as is 
the case here, they neglect tech- 
nical complexity. 





CHOSEN KING 


ST. CATHARINES, Ont. — 
Frank, Walsh, 65, of Port Wel- 
ler, Ont., a father of 13, was 
picked king of the Niagara Pen- 
insula grape growers at their 13th 
annual grape and wine festival. 
He received the crown from On- 
tario’s agriculture minister, Wil- 
liam Stewart. 





ROOM 
FOR RENT 


Comfortable Room - Residential 
District - Young Business Woman, 
Nurse or Student - Good Trans- 
portation. Boord opt. HU, 4-0732 
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Dear Sir, 

Perhaps it is the kiss of death 
for a faculty member to speak 
kindly of a student publication. 
All the same, I can’t help writing 
to congratulate you and your staff 
on the first few issues you have 
produced this year. 

It would be unfair to single out 
any department for special 
praise, but even the misprints and 
errors of syntax seem to be less 
painful than usual. And it is a 
relief to come across undergrad- 
uate humor which rises above the 
puerilities usually implied by the 
term. Keep it up. 

Yours truly, 
Neil Compton. 


Ed Note: Professor Compton is head 
of the SGWU English Department 


Dear Sir, 

What provision is made for 
those unlucky students who wish 
to gather informally for a musical 
session? Last week a friend and 
I wandered all over the building 
looking for a room with a piano 
in it. Where there were pianos 
there were lectures. We finally 
found one in the YMCA building. 
But the door was locked. We went 
downstairs and asked if we could 
have the key. The secretary said, 
“I’m sorry. Only one person is 
allowed in the room at one time.” 
I asked why. ‘“Regulations,’’ she 
answered returning to her type- 
writer, 

“¥ don’t understand,” I said, 
“do you mean that I would be 
allowed in the room alone if I 
wanted to practice the piano?”’ 


“PThat’s right. You are allowed 
the key only if you are alone in 
the room.’’ She pecked away at 
the typewriter, helpfully. I shrug- 
ged at my friend. This was im- 
possible to believe even if it was 
the YMCA. 

“Could you explain the reason 
for the regulations to us?’ he 
asked. 

“Tm afraid not. I’m just told 
what to do.’’ She pulled a room- 
booking card out of a drawer and 
read us the rules. Just as she had 
insisted. If we wanted to book 
a room we could do so — a week 
in advance! I thought of the 
dozens of YMCA pianos gather- 
ing dust behind locked doors, 

Outside the office he turned to 
me and said, ‘‘Let’s try the Mc- 
Gill students’ lounge their 
piano is open to all students.”’ 

EI Libertador. 


Dear Sir: 

All the world loves a mystery, 
and I have a whodunit which 
is of particular relevance to your 
large and enlightened reading 
public. The missing object is a 
large poster, on which are 
mounted various photographs of 
the Canadian Players in action. 
This poster was lent to us by the 
Canadian Players in order to 
help in cur campaign to pub- 
licize the Sir George Williams 
Music and Dram Series. 

The poster has had a curious 


history since its arrival in our 
midst. Originally it was part of 
a display organized by Mr. J. 
Potvin to promote ticket sales 
during the registration period. 
The display was dismantled 
without consultation with Mr. 
Potvin or any other interested 
person. Thereafter the poster 
appeared in various locations 
around the main entrance. 
Sometimes it was mounted aloft, 
a target for every eye. More 
often it was behind a pile of 
cartons or chairs. It even had 
the privilege of bearing, kanga- 
roo style, litle posters on its 
front, Jt grew old in the service, 
and its battle scars were not 
becoming. 

Now it has vanished complete- 


‘ly. Simultaneously, there is a 


request from the Canadian Play- 
ers for its immediate return. 
The men in Garnet, whose plight 
was so admirably set forth in 
your last issue, disclaim all 
knowledge of its whereabouts. 
The Student Affairs Office ex- 
tends sympathy. So do the vari- 
ous guardians of the Informa- 
tion Desk. 

And yet... and yet, I can- 
not help feeling that somebody 
knows where it is. It was power 
less to walk away by itself. This 
is no time to examine the an- 
archic implications for our sa- 
vants’ paradise of such vandal- 
ism. I simply want the poster 
back. Otherwise JI shall have to 
write to the Canadian Players 
explaining that it is gone and 
that we have no power to re- 
trieve it, or to replace it, or even 
to explain this meaningtess petty 
crime. 

I hope somebody can save our 
communal face. Information 
can be relayed to ROOM 580 by 
symbol, myth, allegory, extra- 
sensory perception, prose, poetry 
or telephone. 

Yours truly, 
Elizabeth MaeLean, 
Associate Professor of 
English 


Dear Sir, 

Why did the writer not put his 
name to the Janitor article? Was 
he or she afraid of retribution by 
the Janitor or students. The 
writer, if that is the correct name 
to use, merely expresses a desire 
to flash a large vocabulary. The 
author has not really checked the 
facts of his story with the proper 
sources. The Janitors of Sir 
George should he praised and not 
mocked for their work, The pseu- 
do-writer explains in the article 
of the trash found around the 
university; the only trash I see 
around Sir George is in articles 
such as ‘‘The Janitor Story.” 

Dave Maguire, 


Arts if. 

ED. NOTE: Mr. McGuire ig ohvioug-— 
ly anite unable to distinguish hetween 
humor and news. (His letter hy the 
way, would he classed as humar), 
When he reprimands us for nat hav-— 
ing “‘checked the facts” in an article 
which was completely fictional and 
s2tirieaz], he auite clearly demon- 
strates his awn stupidity. 


Letters « #. Editor 


Dear Sir 

I’m impressed! 

This week's Georgian was real- 
ly great. The Humor page is a 
very definite asset to this year’s 
Georgian. It is also very funny. 

Georgiantics was not only in- 
formative but fun to read. I hope 
Ricki Hoffman continues to be 
this inspired. 

The highlight of this paper was 
very definitely the Features sec- 
tion, The articles were well writ- 
ten and the use of red ink added 
much to the effectiveness of the 
fine layout. 

All in all a very informative 
and enjoyable edition. 

Yours Sincerely, 
Douglas R, Long, 
Arts I, 


Dear Sir, 

I would like to congratulate the 
Arts Faculty Association, and in 
particular, Barry Beloff, for the 
magnificent program they have 
arranged for the University. 

I feel that the University and 
its students will greatly benefit 
from the appearance of the eight 
speakers. This effort is just an- 
other example of the type of stu- 
dent leadership that is so impor- 
tant to the modern University. 

Pearl Grubert, 
Arts H, Evening. 


Dear Sir, 

This guy Beloff must be some 
sort of a magician! He must be 
honoring in some related course. 
These names are almost unbe- 
lievable. E can’t remember any 
Montreal University having such 
a distinguished list of guest 
speakers. 

Anyhow, 
Beloff. 


congratulations Mr. 


Marvin Bucovetsky, 
Commerce I, (Day) 


Dear Sir: 

I wish toe comment on Harvey 
Shu)Jman's letter to the Editor 
of October the sixth in which 
he lashes out at the pandemic 
Arts courses. 

On the whole, he makes a 
very good point when he refers 
to students who rely solely on 
printed notes in order to avoid 
the “, .. great academic ad- 
justment from high school to 
university." All too often I have 
seen students in these courses 
reading along with the profes- 
sors or busily playing Jotto!!! 
But, does this really aid them in 
crossing the bridge from high 
school to university? Surely, 
students relying on Social and 
Natural Science notes can ob- 
tain an average grade, but does 
this mean that they have matur- 
ed to university level? 

If anything, these notes awak- 
en students to the reality that 
university courses and profes- 
sors vary greatly in their contri- 
butions to education. It appears 
that those who instruct nothing 
but 210 courses are just short 
of being classified as profes- 

(Continued on page 5) 
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Ihe Quebec farce 


With the events of the past weekend, those self- 
appointed saviours of Quebec, the Separatists, have 
finally and irrefutably demonstrated just what their 
membership consists of; a pack of maladjusted and 
politically naive adolescents led, or rather mis-led, by a 
gutter elite of completely irresponsible pseudo-intellec- 
tuals, the whole heavily leavened with professional thugs 
of the worst sort. 

But for the damage done to Canada’s world image 
as a Stable and politically mature state, and for the even 
greater harm inflicted upon that cause whose very 
vtnguard the Separatists claim to be, that is the cause of 
the continuing evolution of Quebec, the claims of that 
despicable little clique to represent the political aspira- 
tions of over five million people would be merel 
laughable. As it was, while the true leaders of the Ne 
Quebec were working quietly for the continuing good 
the Province, or were on hand to welcome the Queé 
(whether in her capacity or Queen of England visiti 
Canada or as Queen of Canada is immaterial) the 
separatists paraded their infantile xenophobia for the 
press of all the world to see. 

Thus the harm was done; all Canada and this 
province in particular were reduced to a Jaughingstock 
in the eyes of the world. What the damage will be in 
material terms, in lost capital investment and franco- 
phobe backlash in the other nine provinces only time 
will tell. 


_.. And Another One 


The Day Division Women’s Association (DDWA) 
has the dubious distinction of being the only organization 
with forced representation on the SUS Council. For all 
intents and purposes, the Association is as extinct as the 
Dodo bird. Nevertheless, it still has a seat on Council 
and thereby controls one-twelvth of the students vofe. 

The DDWA was organized in 1936 when there were 
only thirty-five coeds registered in the University. For 
this reason, they were classed as a distinct minority 
group and, as such, were represented by a spokeswoman 
on the SUS Council. Today’s coeds can hardly be classed 
in the same way. For the most part, their interests and 
activities are the same as those of the general student 
body and thus there is no longer a need for separate 
representation. 

This fact was realized by the past three presidents 
of the DDWA, each of whom included the suggestion to 
dissolve the DDWA in her final report submitted to 
Council. And, it was also realized by this year’s SUS 
which held a referendum on the matter last Thursday 
and Friday. It was a colossal farce. 

The SUS failed to properly publicize the referendum, 
and more important, the reasons for it. Very few students 
know what the DDWA is, and could not therefore be 
expected to decide whether it should be represented on 
Council or not. Also, the single poll booth was cleverly 
camouflaged behind a cardboard wall in the main lobby. 
It is therefore not surprising that out of 3,450 students, 
only 128 voted on the referendum. 

The situation however can still be rectified. Rather 
than allow the DDWA to have a useless but decreed 
voice on Council, the SUS should accept the fact that 
the referendum was a legal procedure which was stupidly 
handled and has proved nothing. It can then call for a 
new referendum. Only this time, students should be made 
well aware of the DDWA’s past as well as the arguments 
for and against its continuation as a voting power on 
Council. In this way, a realistic and meaningful con- 
sensus Of opinion can be derived. y= 
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Survives 
Backlash 


OTTAWA (CUP) — A 
chaplain at Carleton Uni- 
versity, whose views on pre- 
marital sexual _ relations 
aroused a nation-wide con- 
troversy last week will con- 
tinue as university cha- 
plain. 


A six-man committee rep- 
resenting the United, Angli- 
can and Presbyterian 
churches of Ottawa which 
sponsor Rev. Gerald Paul at 
Carleton, said this week it 
will “propose no action” on 
the matter. 


The committee made the an- 
nouncement after meeting to dis- | 
cuss an article Mr. Paul wrote | 
for the Carleton, student news- 
paper at Carleton University, 
and which appeared in _ last 
week’s Georgian. 


In a statement to the press the 
committee said, “‘The views ex- 
pressed by Mr. Paul are his own, 
not the official views of the spon- 
soring churches. They do reflect, 
however, an aspect of the cur- 
rent debate on sexual morality 
which is taking place within the 
church. At the same time we | 
regret certain lapses of taste and. 
weaknesses in the presentation | 
of the argument.”’ 


A spokesman for the six-man 
committee which met to consider 
Mr. Paul’s article said ‘‘The im- 


portant thing is for Mr. Paul 
to get back to work.”’ 
Mr. Paul’s article said, in 


part, “Only if we are. certain the 
sexual relationship will help more 
than harm our partner. in the 
jong run as well as in the im- 
mediate encounter, are we justi- 
fied in premarital sex.”’ 


In an intreview last week, Mr. 
Paul explained his position. 





“We begin with Christian love 
— not law. We put persons on 
a higher plain than principles. 
This means that the law does not 
relieve the individual of the res- 
ponsibility for making moral de- 
cisions. The decisions must be 
made in the light of Christian 
love. 


— 





“By Christian love [ mean — 
a giving up of selfish interests in 
order to contribute to the growth 
and value of another person. 

“This means in practice that | 
premarital intercourse can never 





Rabbi Grunblatt addresses Hillel sonia. 
—Photo by John Vincelli 


The Jewish Status 


by MARCELLA REIGENSTREIF 


The B’Nai B’Rith councillorship held the first of 
its series of Hillel addresses Thursday, October 8th. 
Rabbi Joseph Grunblatt spoke about “The European 


meet the conditions set by Chris- 
tian love.’’ 


He added, “‘Under the ethic of 
Christian love, sexual intercourse 
can often be wrong within the 
bounds of marriage. Marriage 


does not give man a right to; 
‘he did or achieved. he was a 


sexual relations if lust is the 


main moving force.’’ 
Mr. Paul. 
Church minister, is in his late 


30’s. He is married and has four 
children. 





Looking For Immortality ° 


Prism has come back to you Yes, after years 


of incubation, Prism has come home. 


At this 


moment it sits down here with a hungry gap be- 
tween its covers — it waits for you. 


Prism is a compendium of the fertile creativity 
of this University. So,:if you feel compelled to 


scream, Insult, dream, or 


merely leave your mark, 


fill its gap with your prose, poetry, and art. This 
is your opportunity to be published under copyright 
and to enjoy local immortality. Simply bundle your 
material together and bring it, accompanied by your 
name and address, to the Publications Office. Room 


27 in the basement. 


Submit as much and 


as often as you like up 


to our deadline — the Christmas holidays. All work 
rejected may be collected later and will contain a 


critical evaluation. 


Take up your pens 


now. We are hoping to 


unearth everything from talented writers to sophis- 
ticated cartoonists. If any among you are interested 
in this search or wish to work with Prism in it, 
make inquiries directly to Michael Mercer — editor. 


an ordained United | 





Jew ...in the Eve of Modernity”. 


He stated that the modern 
era of the Jew began after the 
French Revolution. In Medieval | 
times, the Jew was either a 
Western Jew, living mostly in 
the German states, or the East- 
ern Jew, who lived in Poland. 
The Jewish status was identical 
to that of the Negro in the 
south today. Regardless of what 


Jew, 


We went on to express the 
problems faced by Jews as a 
minority group in a then pre- 
dominantly Christmian society. 


The Jew was a hostile ele- 
ment, a rejector of Christ. But 
he managed to exist. How? The 
structure of Medieval society 
aided the Jew, for a unit exist- 
ing by itself was not foreign to 
the times. The Western Jew 
lived in a ghetto. which was a 
restrictive wall. The Western 
Jew had a wall surrounding him 
too, though not a tangible one. 
Then, the ghetto was not entire- 
ly evil, for the Jews had autono- 
mous government in the ghetto. 
In this way, his culture was 
concentrated and there was little 
chante of any outside influences 
coming in. 

With the Revolution and the 
rise of Nationa} States. the 
ghetto system had to change and 
it became difficult to maintain- 
a separate society. 


New, both commercially and 
intellectually, there was a selec- 
tive permissiveness towards the 
Jew. The Jew was then faced 
with the problem of dual loyalty. 
As a Jew, he must be loyal to 
Israel and loyal as a native, to 
the country into which he is 
born. This problem has come 
down to the Modern Jew. 


The meeting ended with the 
rhetorical question, ‘‘Can a Jew 
remain a Jew and still be loyal 
to his cauntry’’? 


| 
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Sir George To Host 
Debating Tournament 


On October 30 through October 31, Sir George 
Williams University will play host to the Second Annual 
International Parliamentary Debating Tournament. 

The resolution to be debated is: Be it resolved that 
this house is of the Opinion that Race Relations Can be 
Improved by Legislation. 


Insurance Plan 
To Be Reviewed 


The SUS Council devided un- 
animously at their meeting last 
Wednesday to review the Student 
Insurance Plan presently in oper- 
ation at SGWU., A letter to Vern 
Eccles, President, from Don 
Young, of the Student Affairs 
Office, prompted this action. The 
Council mandated Ted Soroczan, 
Executive Assistant in charge of 
establishing the Research Board, 
to review the plans and policies | for the Gov’t., and finally the 
of the Continental Casualty Com. | Second Negative — the leader of 
pany, the company now dealing | the Opposition, 
with SGWU Student’s insurance,| The debate will consist of four 
as compared with other com-| rounds, two on Friday evening 
panies. This research with its) and two on Sat. morning. Both 
accompanying recommandations | teams will be required to speak 
is to be finished by March ’65, for the Affirmative and the Op- 

The By-Laws of the Personnel | position. 

Selection Board were revised at 
this meeting. This Board which 
screens applicants for external 
Seminars and Conferences will 
now consist of four members 
rather than eight. 

The Council has mandated the 
Constitutional Committee to in- 
clude the recommandations sub- 
mitted by Don Cote, past Treas- 





Delegates from Harvard, West 
Point, Cornell and Hofstra are 
expected to attend, as well as 
other major American and Cana- 
dian Universities. The participat- 
ing universities will send a mini- 
mum of two, two-man teams. 
They wil! debate in strict accord- 
ance to Parliamentary procedure. 


The debating members will 
consist of: first Affirmative — 
the Prime Minister, first Nega- 
tive — an Honorable Mémber of 
the Opposition, second Affirma- 
tive — the Honorable Member 


Last year’s tournament winners 
were Hofstra University (Lone 
Island) and Osgoode Hall Law 
School (Toronto). The names of 
these schools have been inscribed 
on the John F. Kennedy Debat- 
ing Trophy, which remains in Sir 
George Williams University. This 
trophy will be awarded annually 
to the outstanding debating team 


a i 


urer, and those submitted by t the T 
Mr. Barrow, Student Adminis- 3¢ e Tournament. 
trator, in the Financial By-Laws; Mr. Stanley S. Reinblatt, Chair- 


of the SUS Constitution. 
Doug Ackhurst, Publicity Chair- 


man of the Tournament, has pre- 
dicted that the debate. judging 





man, announced at the meeting | from advance notices, is bound 
that Dean Flynn will speak to) for resounding success. 

Mr. Worrell, Comptroller, about 

moving the Book Store out of the 

Men’s Common Room and about | sentative, announced that ap- 


proval has been received from 
the Administration, to hold elec. 
tions in the lobby. 


furnishings for the Seminar 
Room. 


Ian Wade. Commerce Repre- 


Tensions In Labor | 


Undeniable facts of history are: that workers have 
been exploited; that workers’ rights have been ignored 
while their responsibilities have been stressed; that 
workers have been treated as expendable equipment; 
and that th skill and experience of workers has rarely 
been recognized as being wealth, as real and vital as 
financial assets. The dominant motive in industry has 
been, and still is to a large degree, profit for share- 
holders, rather than service for people. 

Unions of workers bargaining 
for their rights were bound to 
arise. They owe their existence 
largely to the work of men in 
spired by religious ideas of bro- 
therhood, and justice, and equa- 
lity in the sigh of God, 

The question is now being 
asked; Has the task of labor 
unions been completed or have 


they outlived their usefulness? 
In an affluent society, rapidly 
becoming a welfare state, in 
which automation is proceeding 
with bewildering rapidity, are 
labor unions more of a detri- 
ment than an asset to the well- 
being of the people? 

These, and many other relat- 
ed issues, will be dealth with 
in 2 series of three mid-day lec- 
proper way to really understand tures arranged by the S.C.M. 
is to attend all lectures and! under the title “Tensions in La- 
take good notes, using these as} bor.” Monday. Oct. 19, Profes- 
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Letters to 
the Editor 
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(Continued from page 4) 
sional babysitters. 

Because, as Mr. Shulman put 
it, ‘‘. . . attendance and insight 
are unnecessary habits to ac- 
quire,”’ I was very pleased to 
read a copy of English Litera- 
ture notes (also on sale next 
door) in which the author clear- 
ly points out that students who 
purchase notes for the sole pur- 
pose of breezing through are 
reminded that “. ... the only 


a guide only” and “Above all,|sor G. M. Mahoney will speak 
read the books mentioned. Re-|on “The Human Consequences 
member, you can’t carry these|of Automation.’ Wednesday, 
notes into an exam room with/ Oct. 21, Justice Andre Mont 
you. Only rely on what you, petit, (Suepriour Court Judge), 
learn — not what someone else | will discuss “‘Tthical issues in 
has learned for you.” Collective Bargaining,” and on 
This common sense advice| Wednesday, Oct. 18, Mr. C. H. 
should seem to help bridge that , Millard, (Member of the Board 
gap between adolescence and|of Martime Trustees and As- 
sociate Secretary of the Religion 
and Labor Council), will pose 
the question. 
ions?” 


university life. Let us hope that 
the university will show some 
of the same. 





Gilbert Block 
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“Why Labor Un- 
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The Government's Educ 


(OTTAWA) — Federal, provincial and municipal 


governments are accepting 


an increasing share of the 


financial burden for higher education in Canada, accord- 


ing to a statistical report 


recently published by the 


Canadian Universities Foundation (CUF). 

The report shows that over the five year period 
1958-59 to 1962-63, governments’ share in the financing 
of Canadian universities and colleges increased from 


60 to 65 per cent. 


In the five year period, federal, provincial and 
municipal governments contributed a total of $820 
million to Canadian universities and colleges. Of this 


figure, $484 million or 59 


per cent was for university 


operating expenditure, $68 million or 8 per cent was 
for research, and $268 million or 33 per cent was to 
assist university capital expenditure. 


Contributions from provincial 
governments more than dou- 
bles federal government aid to 
higher education over the five 
years. Municipal governments 
contributed less than 1 per cent 
of university revenues. In 1962- 
63, provincial support to uni- 
versities in ten provinces reach- 
ed $662 per full-time enrolled 
student or 2.72 per cent of net 
provincial expenditures. 

There were marked differ- 
ences in the provincial govern- 
ment support in relation to pro- 
vincial enrolJments and _ total 
net provincia] esxpenditures. 


Alberta Highest 


Alberta was the highest in 


Nova Scotia was the lowest of 
the ten provinces at $178 per 
full-time enrolled student. 


The Quebec figure, not in- 


cluding federal tax abatements 
for the benefit of universities in 
the province, was $441 per full- 
time student. Others were 
Prince Edward Island $369, New 
Brunswick $293 and Newfound- 
land $271. 


Alberta was again at the top 
of the list in percentage of net 
provincial expenditures direct- 
ed to universities with 3.77 per 
cent. Newfoundland was the 
lowest at .56 per cent. The 
others were Manitoba 3.5 per 
‘cent. Ontario 2.51 per cent, 


| British Columtia 2.51 per cent, 


| Quebec 2.19 per cent( New 


1962-63 with $1,077 per full-time Brunswick 1.42 per cent, Prince 


student. Ontario was second 
with $753, Manitoba was third 
with $692, Saskatchewan was 


Edwrd Island 1.19 per cent and 
Nova Scotia 1.07 per cent. 


The report noted that inter- 
provincial comparisons are af- 


fourth with $583 and British fected by differences in pro- 


Columbia 
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government policies towards 


university aid. 


For example, provinces in 
which students enter univer- 
sity after junior matriculation 
would appear to provide one 
more year of university instruc- 
tion to their students. Alberta 
and Saskatchewan are the only 
provinces in which students are 
admitted to university only at 
the senior matriculation level. 


In addition, provincial poli- 
cies differ on the types of uni 
versities and colleges supported 
with public funds. Saskatche- 
wan, for example, supports only 
a provincial university. Ontario 
supports provicial and _  inde- 
pendent institutions, but not 
those affidiated with a church. 
Quebec supports universities 
and colleges of all three types. 


Federal aid to higher educa- 
tion in the five-year period was 
provided through some 20 gov- 
ernment departments and agen- 
cies in the form of _ direct 
grants, contracts and agree- 
ments. The greatest share, $116 
million of 78 per cent, was ad- 
ministered through the univer- 
sity grants program of the de- 
partment of finance. 


Federal Grants 


The federal university grants 
program was begun in 1951-51. 
Grants were allocated by pro- 
vince at a rate of 50 cents per 
capita of the population of the 
province and divided among the 
universities and colleges in 
each province in proportion to 
the number of full-time stu- 
dents enrolled. 

In 1956-57, the per capita 
rate was increased to $1. In 
1958-59, it was further increas- 
ed to $1.50 and by 1962-63, it 
had reached $2. 


Universities in all the pro- 


was fifth with $577.'vincial education systems andjivinces accepted federal grants 
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in 1951-52, but from 1952-53 to 
1955-56, the universities in the 
Province of Quebec did not, 
and their share of federal 
grants was reverted to the gov- 
ernment’s consolidated revenue 
fund. 

In 1956-57, an agreement be- 
tween the federal government 
and CUF channelled federal 
grants to the _ universities 
through CUF. The foundation 
held grants for universities in 
Quebee which did not apply 
federal government support in 
trust until 1961 when the 
money was withdrawn and de- 
posited in the newly created 
Quebec government fund for 
support of university construc- 
tion. 

In 1961, again by agreement 
between the federal govern- 
ment and CUF, Quebec was 
allowed toopt out of the uni- 
versity grant program and be- 
came eligible for an annual tax 
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abatement of corporation in- 
come tax equal to the rate of 
the federal per-capita univer- 
sity grants. 

The report notes that muni- 
cipal governments play only a 
minor role in the financing of 
Canadian universities and col- 
leges. It adds, however, that 
indirect assistance is provided 
by municipalities to universities 
and colleges by provision of 
municipal services and exemp- 
tions from propertw taxation. 

The authors of the report 
conclude that whether the gov- 
erment individually and collec- 
tively are bearing appropriate 
share of the financial burden 
for higher education is one of 
the questions to be answered by 
the Commission on the Fin- 
ancing of Higker Education in 
Canada (Bladen Commission). 

The Bladen Commission is 
expected to publish a report in 
late 1965. 








Still 
Waiting 


LENNOXVILLE (CUP) 
~—- Presidents of Sir George 
and five other English- 
speaking universities in 
Quebec are still awaiting 
word from Premier Jean 
Lesage on the Quebec gov- 
ernment’s plans for revenue 
allotments to the province 
under the Canada Student 
Loan Act. 


Earlier this year, the six uni- 
versities agreed to support the 
Quebec premier’s decision to con- 
tract out of the federal govern- 
ment’s student loan plan. 









Elections for Internal 


and Friday October 23. 


Vice-President, 
Athletic Representatives will be held on Thursday, October 22 


Under an agreement with the 
federal government, Quebec will 
receive 2 per cent corporation 
tax rebate, equal to the amount of 
money the province would receive 
under the Canada Student Loan 
Act. French-speaking universi- 
ties in Quebec opposed the loan 
plan from the outset claiming it 
infringed on the authority of the 
provinces in the field of educa- 
tion. 

The six English-speaking uni- 
versities, in a statement released 
to the press during the summer, 
said they expected the tax rebate 
would be used in the field of 
education in Quebec. 

Premier Lesage has said he is 
satisfied with the Quebec student 
loan plan and does not intend to 
spend the federal rebate on edu- 
cation. 


Presidents of the six wniversi- 
ties have requested a meeting 
with the premier, but so far no 
word has been received from the 
Quebec government. 


Treasurer and 


Nominations close Friday, October 16, at 12 noon. Applica- 
tion forms may be obtained from the student receptionary. 


FALL-INTO-WINTER 


BE SURE TO SEE 
OUR NEW 
SELECTION OF 
SNOW BOOTS AND 
AFTER SKI-BOOTS 


SHOULDER BAGS 


for the 


Casual Look 


STACK AND 
JET HEELS 
FLATS 

DRESS SHOES 


ALL COLORS 


CHUKA-BOOTS 


théMillager 


shoe shoppe ine. 


5218 QUEEN MARY ROAD 
Tel. 481-7470 


1474 PEEL STREET 
Tel. 288-5393 
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RICKI HOFFMAN 


TOMORROW 

HILLEL: A Panel Discussion will be held by Hillel in Room 422. 
The topic will be ‘‘The University and Moral Values’’ and it will be 
moderated by Dr. Hall. The guest speakers include Dean Greer 
(Commerce), Dean O’Brian (Arts), and Prof. Peets, our well-known 
Registrar. The time will be posted. I urge you to attend this meet- 
ing as it should prove beneficial. 

“UDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT: The S.C.M. will present 
a discussion in Room 225 at 1.10 p.m. given by Rev. John Guy, the 
General Secretary of S.C.M. The topic will be ‘‘Don’t Swallow that 
Bunk About Bible Miracles’’. (shot down again.) 

BIOLOGY CLUB: A meeting of the Biology Club will be held at 
1.00 p.m. in Room 426. All members are cordially invited. 

DEBATING UNION TOURNAMENT: There will be a meeting 
for all hostesses in Room 223, Miss C. L. neglected to give me the 
time so I’ll throw in a 1.00 hour because she made some mention of 
lunches, Only Georgian Staff chew chopped liver at 3.30. 


GIRLS: If you’re free this afternoon from 2.00 - 4.00 why not use 
the Stanley locker’s entrance and come to a Women’s Basketball 
practice in the Central Y Gym? 

LE CERCLE CANADIEN-FRANCAIS: Aujourd’hui — 1.05 — au 
local 308 aura lieu la premiere reunion generale du ‘‘Cercle’’. Une 
invitation speciale est faite a tous les Canadien-Francais qui n’ont 
pas encore eu l’occasion de se familiariser avec notre programme. 
(Please excuse the non-appearance of accents but we use Anglo- 
Saxon typewriters around here). 


PRE-LAW SOCIETY: The first general meeting of the Pre-Law 
Society will be held in Room 336 at 1.00 on Wednesday. 

GEORGIAN CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP: The G. C. F. will hold 
a tape recording on ‘‘The Christian and the Humanities’? in Room 
A-402 at 1.10. 

BOWLING LEAGUE: All Wednesday bowlers will meet again at 
3.30 sharp in the Leader’s Bowling Alley. New members are wel- 
come. (One can test the management by a simple method: bounce 
the ball a few times on the freshly sanded floors and watch the 
reaction. I’m told it works fairly well). 

PSYCHOLOGY CLUB: Not only will members of the Psych. 
Club be at Leader’s Alleys to observe the physical behavior of man 
under severe pressure, but they will also hold a meeting at 1:00 
p-m. in Room 335. (Last week’s movie on the ‘‘Faces of Depression’’ 
would have been excellent for today, Miss Lessard.) 

AMATEUR RADIO SOCIETY: The A. R. S. will hold a meeting 
at 1.00 in Room 339. 

DEBATING UNION: A meeting for the Debating Union will be 
held at 1.00 in Room 224. (The topic will be: Resolved that the 
Manager of Leader’s Bowling Alley Should Be Put Away’’.) 


THURSDAY 


AMATEUR RADIO SOCIETY: The A. R. S. will hold a Meeting 
in Room 339 at 1.15 p.m. Morse Code Training will be held in Room 
323. 

GEORGIAN CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP: The G. C. F. will hold 
a meeting at 1.15 p.m. in Room 313. 


BOWLING LEAGUE: Sadly enough (my predictions are usually 
correct), the Thursday League will be discontinued due to lack of 
response. (Somebody DID try to bounce it.) All Thursday bowlers 
will now bowl in the Wednesday League at 3.30 p.m. 


PROGRESSIVE CONSERVATIVE CLUB: The Georgian P. C. 
Club invites its members, potential members, and interested observ- 
ers, to hear Egan Chambers, Former President of the Progressive 
Conservative Party of Canada and Member of Parliament for St. 
Lawrence - St. George Riding. He will try and find out if Quebec 
can have its cake and eat it too. The talk will take place in Room 308 
at 1.10 today. 

LUTHERAN STUDENTS: Informal discussions will begin at 1.00 
p.m. on the ‘‘Contemporary Doctrinal Stance of the Lutheran 
Church’’. It will be held in Room 245 of the Y.M.C.A. 


SAILING CLUB: The Montreal Intercollegiate Sailing Assoc. 
will meet at the H.M.C.S. Donnacona at 8.00 p.m. There will be a 
guest speaker. 

FRIDAY 


GEORGIAN JAZZ SOCIETY: The Jazz Society will hold its in- 
augural Meeting in Room 313 at 1.00 p.m. (In all seriousness, I 
wonder if there are any other poor slobs like me who miss the ‘‘jam”’ 
sessions they had in the Basement last year. Any hopes for them 
this year?) 

AMATEUR RADIO SOCIETY: The A. R. S. will hold a meeting 
at 1.00 in Room 339. 

DEBATING UNION: A Meeting for the Debating Union will be 
held in Room 224 at 1.00. 

NEWMAN CLUB: The Newman Club will hold ias second Gen- 
eral Meeting at 1.00 at 1452 Drummond, across from the E. H. 
All Catholic Students should attend. Besides that, the Newman 
Club will hold a swinging ‘‘Beatle-nik Party’’ at 8.00 p.m. The 
price will be $.50 Stag, and $.75 Drag. Watch the posters for what 
to wear. 


COMING EVENTS 
GEORGIAN FILM SOCIETY: The G. F. S. will hold its Main 


Feature, ‘‘The Key’”’ with William Holden and Sophia Loren. There | 


will also be two shorts, one from the National Film Board, “‘The 
Promised Land" (all four parts), and ‘“‘The Language of Faces’’, a 
Venice Film Festival Award. It will be held on Sunday, October 18, 
at 7.00 p.m. in Birks Hall. The admission is free. 

NEWMAN CLUB: The Newman Club will hold a discussion on 
‘“‘Understanding the Mass’’ at 1.05 every Monday. 

STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT: Prof. Mahoney will speak 
to S. C. M. members and all those who are interested on the 
‘Human Consequences of Automation’’. It will be held on Monday, 
Oct. 19th at 1.10 p.m. in Room 225. 

NEWS 

There has been a complete lack of inspiration today, fellow 
Georgians. For one thing, the language has been terribly mediocre 
down here so I will have to close with a sincere promise that I will 
attempt to cultivate your minds with my weekly manure better 
next week. In the meantime I wish to plead with the various Clubs 
that must accept these weekly remarks to please take no insult 
from them. Thank-you for your co-operation. 


"Liberalism Is Greed”. 


— McCullough 


Prof. E. E. McCullough was the guest speaker at 
the NDP Club meeting, which was held last Friday. Prof. 
McCullough, Chairman of the SGWU History Depart- 
ment, chose as his topic “The Myth of Canadian 


Liberalism.”’ 


The meeting opened with 
Dave Bercusson, President of 
the NDP Club, welcoming the 
audience and introducing the 
executive of the club. 


Prof. McCullough began by 
tracing the history of Liberal- 
ism. He stated that “Liberalism 
is essentially the same thing 
in 1964 as it was in 1832.” He 
said that “Liberalism is the 
ideology of the businessman and 
it shifts with the shifting ne- 
cessity of the businessman.” 
He said that the purpose of Li- 
beralism is the “Domination of 
the philosophy of Capitalism” 
and that, in effect, “Liberalism 
is greed.” This statement was 
greeted with much applause 


from the Opposition supporters 
in the audience. 

Prof. McCullough continued 
by defining Social Democracy 
and Welfarism. He stated that 
Social Democracy is “Social 
control of the means of pro- 
duction of public goods.” This 
involves social ownership in 
which the direction of the con- 
trol of the use of these goods 
is in the control of society at 


large and not in the hands of a 
chosen few. Prof. McCullough 
said that he doubted whether 
the NDP is a Society Democracy 
Party. He said that it was a 
party of “Liberals in a Hurry.” 

Prof. McCullough said that Wel- 
farism is Capitalism’s last stand 
against Social Democracy. He 


Prot. McCullough 


Said that taxation is a part of 
Welfarism, and that taxation is 
a method whereby money from 
the rich is distributed among the 


people whom the rich have 
robbed. 

Prof. McCullough said that 
“‘slubstantially, Liberals and Con- 
servatives are the same thing.” 
He said that the only difference 
between them is, essentially, in 
their tactics as to how control 
of big business can be main- 
tainer. 

The meeting ended with a 
question period. 





Year Round Education 
Arguments Against 


HAMILTON (CUP) — Year-round operation of Canadian universities would 
yield negligible financial savings and could seriously damage academic life, according 
fo a report issued last week (Oct. 2) by the Canadian Association of University 
Teachers (CAUT). 

Based on estimated student enrolments and costs for 1970, the report said 
savings gained through a year-round trimester system would not exceed 4.5 per cent 
of the $700 million needed to accommodate the estimated 300,000 students in Cana- 
dian universities in 1970. The experience of U.S. year-round universities indicates 
that savings would probably be closer to 3 per cent. 

At the same time, the report said a three or four semester system might 
magnify the ills of the calendar system under which Canadian universities now oper- 
ates. A year-round system would require more registrations and examinations increas- 
ing the tensions and fatigue of both teachers and students, the report suggested. 

A special CAUT committee under Professor B. W. Jackson of McMaster Uni- 
versity spent the past 18 months preparing the report. The study included visits to 
nine U.S. year-round universities and consultations with teachers and administrators 
at 51 U.S. and 16 Canadian universities. 


. .. ,. . _. Self-defeating 

The committee contluded that the year-round ‘system would deprive faculty 
members time for research and study, in the long run defeating the purpose of unt- 
versities. It noted that the large amount of time available for research in Canadian 
universities has been one of their chief attractions to U.S. scholars and warned that 
a year-round system would make competition more difficult. 

Many U.S. faculty members, the report said, reported difficulty in getting to 
know their students in the short semesters which the report said tend to contribute 
to the students’ feelings of loneliness, anonymity, and insecurity. 

While the year-round system would cut by as much as a year the time neces- 
sary to obtain a degree, the report suggested that students need free time to relax 
and earn money. Seasonal employment factors peculiar to Canada make it necessary 
for many Canadian students to work in the summer months. 

In addition, the year-round system tend, of necessity, to emphasize facts and 
memory work at the expense of free thought and investigation, the report said. 

The study of nine U.S. year-round universities indicated an increasing emphasis 
on administrative expediency. There is a danger that a larger, more complex operation 
might overwhelm academic consideration. 


Few Attend 


The report noted that relatively few U.S. students attend the extra summer 
semester and that the traditional Fall and Winter semesters have heavier enrolments. 

The year-round operation of Canadian universities has become a subject of 
increasing debate in the past year. The CAUT report followed on the heels of an 
article in Weekend Magazine by Stephen Franklin advocating the year-round system. 

Mr. Franklin was critical of the wasted library and lecture facilities at Cana- 
dian universities during the summer months. He pointed approvingly at a system 
operating at Waterloo University in which engineering students attend lectures and 
work in industry during alternation six month periods. 

He also noted that students at the new Simon Frazer University in British 
Columbia will be able to enroll for one, two or three semesters a year. 

At a recent article in Maclean’s Magazine described a report issued in the 
Spring by the Canadian Foundation For Educational Development (CFED) concerning 
the advantages and problems of instituting a year-round system in Canada. Gener- 
ally, the report favored a year-round system. 

The CAUT report is likely to cause some debate when the national conference 
of Canadian Universities and Colleges meets in Ottawa at the end of the month. The 
year-round operation of Canadian universities is to be one of the main concerns of the 
conference. 

The report concluded that a year-round system should be adopted in Canada 
only if it can be revised to give first consideration to academic quality. It closed, “It 
is better to educate the top 10 per cent of the population to the best of our ability 
than to provide an inferior education to the top 20 per cent.” 
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A talk with the IBM representative 
could make yours a career of achievement 


There is a climate of achievement at IBM. It is a 
rewarding climate for men like yourself, with op- 
portunities in a variety of fields. For our interest is 
spread over the physical sciences, mathematics, 
electronics, business administration, commerce 
and finance and engineering. We have skilled 
people with us who hold practically every kind of 
bachelor’s degree. This breadth of academic back- 
ground which we are constantly seeking, and the 
emphasis on problem-solving at IBM, helps ac- 
count for the intellectual vitality here. We think 
of it as a climate for professional achievement. 
That is the ideal IBM tries to attain. The kind of 
ideal that encompasses your environment, your 
security and your career goal. 


Your education may well have prepared you for 
entering these rewarding fields of opportunity at 


IBM: e marketing and system development 

e administration and finance 

e computer programming 

e science and engineering 
But there are no rigid limitations. For, as you 
would expect of a vigorous, modern company, 
recent arrivals at IBM represent a tremendous 


.~ Variety of interest,.experience and personality. 


Whatever your degree, if you are interested ina 


stimulating job that is mentally as well as ma- 
terially rewarding, it would be well worth your 
while to consider a career with IBM. We have a 
brochure describing career openings. Consult your 
university placement officer. He can also put you 
in touch with our career representatives when they 
visit your campus. But, if you prefer, contact: 


Mr. G. Claude 
1255 Laird Boulevard, Town of Mount Royal 
Montreal 16, Quebec 739-1961 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
COMPANY LIMITED 
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Mehta's 


Bruckner 


“Bruckner?’’ said Brahms,” 
‘that’s a swindle which will be 
forgotten a year or two after I 
am dead.’ Now, sixty seven 
years after Brahms’ death 
Bruckner is still half-alive and 
somehow manages occasionally 
to make a complete comeback 
to life under the resurrecting ba- 
tons of conductors like Herbert 
von Karajan, Otto Klemperer, the 
late Bruno Walter, and lately, 
Zubin Mehta. 


No change in programme 
could have been more advanta- 
geous. Instead of Richard 
Strauss’ Also Sprach Zarathus- 


tra, the Montreal Symphony Or- 
chestra under the impulsive gui- 
dance of Zubin Mehta, presented 
Anton Bruckner’s Seventh Sym- 
phony in E Major, as different 
a score ideologically as night and 
day. Mehta is a Brucknerian to 
the core. He proved it with his 
interpretation of the _ brassy, 
sometimes lyrical and reverent, 
and often Wagnerian in its ex- 
plosiveness, score. 

Bruckner, a deeply religious 
man, possessed of a_ childlike 


. ay 


faifh and frequently cae host to 
ecstatic visions, saw the sole pur- 
pose and significance in his crea- 
tive work in the glorification of 
his Creator. There are traces of 
this obsession that can be detect- 
ed in the quiet passages of the 
music. He comes as close to his 
goal here as in his Masses and 
particularly the Third Mass. 


As was expected Mehta ignored 
the theological aspects of the 
music and emphasized the over- 
bearing intensity and drama of 
the score, crashing the unauthen- 
tic cymbals in the funereal se- 
cond movement to accentuate 
the climax and moulding with 
circular waves of his baton cres- 
cendoes that came close to being 
ear-splitting. And yet, he never 
melodramatized the proceedings. 
He had the MSO so under his de- 
moniacal spell that they executed 
his slightest wish with unprece- 
dented enthusiasm. 


This score, however, is nof al- 
ways serious. The bucolic third 
movement can be taken as an 
example. The poultry farm in the 
country-side came vividly to life 
with the sharp, ornithic crack- 
lings of the birds and the mascu- 
line hunting calls of the horns. 
By the fourth movement the 
players were really on their toes. 
The whole symphony came to a 
triumphant close with the blaz- 
ing repetition of the theme with 
which the whole symphony had 
began, , 

In the first part of the concert 
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Beethoven’s Violin Concerto in D™ 


Major substituted Paganini’s 
First Violin Concerto. This was 
played by the justly famous Rus- 
sian virtuoso of the Violin, Leo- 
nid Kogan. 

Admittedly, this is not one of 
Beethoven’s more perfect scores 
having gone on to greater things 
after its completion, but taken 
for what it is, it ranks with the 
concertos of such composers as 
Brahms, Mendelssohn, Tchaikov- 
sky, Sibelius and Berg. 

This wasn’t a completely over- 
whelming performance. They 
both took liberties that often 
didn’t quite come off, but when 
they did, they were overly re- 
vealing. They certainly weren't 
apologizing for Beethoven. Mr. 
Kogan has enough virtuosity to 
spill over to some less fortunate, 
untalented violinists but when it 
comes to projecting emotions, 
leaves you quite cold. Granted, 
this is not a very emotional 
score but some passages in the 
slow movement, which was tak- 
en at a snail's speed, were pass- 
ed over  monochromatically 
enough to arouse indignation. He 
compensated us for these unfor- 
tunate lapses, however, with/‘the 
breadth and nobility that he in- 
jected into the last movement. It 
ean only be said that the Rondo 
is artistically pleasing but he 
managed, with the invaluable 
help of Mr. Mehta, to make some- 
thing intelectual and lofty of it 
and his success was complete. 

John Sakellaropoulos 
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Were a 

Queen Victoria’s friend is Carele Simpson. who is one of the 
stars of THE ESTABLISHMENT. The British satirical group 
will be in Montreal from Oct. 20-24 at the Westmount high school 
auditorium. Call Spectrum Productions (484-7200) or see the 
SGWU Student receptionist for tickets. 
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Aloud For 
Corks 


°* | . And maids, turned bottles, eall aloud for 
corks.”’ 
— Alexander Pope, The Rape of The Lock. 
Sex and the College Girl, unlike Sex and the Single 
Girl, does not attempt to pass judgement or provide 
step by step instruction in obtaining a mate. 


What it does do, however, is pierce the darkness and 
misconception surrounding the mating habits of the 
American College Coed. Gael Greene achieves this by a 
systematic and objective investigation which encom- 
passed more than one hundred universities from 
U, C. L. A. to Sarah Lawrence. 

Miss Greene’s method is to present the “low-down” 
or inside story-on the promiscuity of the Coeds in their 
own language and in their own words. Utilizing an 
academic and journalistic approach, the author relies 
upon actual case histories and heavy documentation to 
give the work its expose type of atmosphere. 


The study was based upon six hundred and fourteen 
students who were interviewed in small groups and in- 
dividually. Their revelations and opinions do not reveal 
any new trend or technique which has not been dis- 
cussed before. 

What can be distilled out of the study is a common 
denominator of fears, guilts, and desires that are re- 
peated again and again in all the incidents described. 
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film soctety: 
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The cause of these anxieties, according to Sex and 
the College Girl, is the sudden uprooting and distortion 
of traditional moral ideals and modes of behavior. The 
Coed finds herself thrust upon a bed of conflicting and 
confusing values, coupled with an inspiring freedom 
from parental control. 

Added to this is the greatest challenge to the Coeds’ 


SEX 
AND THE 
OLLEGE 2 
GIRL 


by GAEL GREENE 
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Detail from jacket of “Sex And The College Girl,”’ 
by Gael Greene. Paperback edition published by 
DELL Books. 
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chastity, the University Male. As one U.C.L.A. Sopho- 
more panted, ‘‘There are 9,000 variations on maybe 12 
basic lines, and eventually you hear them all.’’ 

The question of Morality is however still an in- 
dividual concern, and the opinions or excuses reported 
range from the glib to the psychotic. “Virginity is a 
bargaining position’ suggests a Sarah Lawrence Sopho- 
more, ‘‘After all, there are hundreds of bright, attrac- 
tive girls around, What do you have but your virginity. 
But what about after graduation when there are hun- 
dreds of bright, attractive girls and they're going to 
bed. Then what have you got?’’ 

This commercial approach to chastity is not the rule 
but the exception. What does rank high on the “rea- 
sons’’ list according to a young lady from Queens Col- 
lege is “You do it because you like it, that’s the only 
good reason.” 

We can deduce from these views that the trend 
today is toward a definition of a new morality, a mor- 
ality that would mean something, that would be logical 
and that might provide the individual with a deeper 
insight into their emotional responses. 

Furthermore, serious consideration should be given 
to a new moral orientation on the part of “‘rules com- 
mittees’’ toward campus relationships and restrictions. 

Harvard circuit men evade a rule stating that stu- 
dents who have female guests in their rooms must have 
the door open at least six inches, and a light on, by 
opening the closet door and the bathroom light. The 
Ivy League ‘“‘do not disturb’’ notice is a neck tie hung 
from the door knob. Which only goes to underline the 
cliche, ‘‘where there is a will there is a way.’’ 

What Gael Greene has attempted to do in Sex and 
the College Girl, is to present a straight forward ‘‘no 
holds barred’’ report of the sexual scent in the Ameri- 
can University. Her degree of success can perhaps best 
be summarized by a Purdue University Senior’s com- 
ment “I wonder what it will be like to be a member of 
the class of ’69.’’ 

Bob Brandeis 
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funereal colors ~— the blues,; there are realities like lousy | Possessed, she was just part of 
browns and faded oranges that| actors. The script makes impos- | an unmotivated murder plot) be- 
are part of landscapes, clothes,| sible demands on both these ex | cause it adds an unnecessary 


objects and even make _ the| movie-stars 


— there are mo-|element of realism. This ex- 


location shots of a real city —| ments when they are actually; planation is kept vague, but I 
San Francisco — seem like an| Supposed to reach dramatic | suspect creative laziness rather 


imaginary place 

There is a very important 
bouquet of flowers in Vertigo 
'— it is one of the things that 


than an attempt to maintain the 
sureality of the film. If Grace 
Kelly (a better actress and pos- 
sessor of a genuine, icy beauty) 


In a monograph on Alfred, plished, is obviously what the 


Hitchcock that appeared in 
Fitm Quarterly, Charles 
Higham wrote of Vertigo: 
“What Hitchocok manages ... 
is a total suspension of dis- 
belief in the impossible goings- 
on before one’s eyes. Surrend- 
ered to, the film invades one’s 


consciousness with rules of its 
own: this is one of those films 

. Which completely creates a 
decadent, artificial world un- 
related in any way to the real 
one.” 


I think Mr. Higham was 
right, but I object to the words 
“total” and “completely.’’ What 


director was trying for, but did 
he make it? 
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Vertigo begins with Saul Bass 
beautifully designed _ spirals, 
whirling under the credits. 
They have a two-fold purpose: 
to set up a motif of dizzy im- 
balance and to suck us int» the 
“decadent, artificia1 world,” 
Hitchcock tried to create. At 
times, we really are in this 
world. Everything in the film is 
heightened: the restaurant, 
which is too elegant, too poised 
—~ like Resnais’ Marienbad; the 
cold etherea’ shots of Kim 
Novak in the cemetery which 
have the same kind of love- 
liness Hawthorne was so good 
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connects the film’s female pro- 
tagonist (Kim Novak) to the 
dead woman who supposedly 
possesses her. In a dream Sse- 
quence, the bouquet comes 
apart and spins around the 
screen —~ exactly like the spir- 
als that open the film. Hitch- 
cock is asking us to enter the 
deathly universe inside the 
bouquet. What mars his attempt 
at inducing a state of suspended 
animation, are the faults of the 
film. 

Actors were never very im- 
portant to Hiteheock (except for 
his minor roles) but a com- 
bination of James Stewart and 
Kim Novak, pulls you out of an 
imaginary universe right into the 
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heights. One scene has Stewart 
following Novak into a giant Se- 
quoia forest and it’s beautifully 
done, until Kim has a fit of 
violent, emotional turmoil. She is 
supposed to be registering all 
sorts of subtle emotional shad- 
ings and, of course, fails misera- 
bly. Bad Acting ruins the spell 
of the Redwood sequence and you 
are in the midst of nothing else 
but a bad movie. 

Another fault was the natural- 
istic explanation of the film’s 
mvsterv (the girl wasin’t really 





had been in Vertigo or Hitchcock 
had stuck to posing Novak (as he 
did for the first quarter of the 
movie) and if the mechanics of 
the story-line were kept am- 
biguous, Hitchcock’s strange, 
little cosmos would have been 
total and complete. 

Still, Vertigo is an intriguing, 
haunting film (due largely to 
Robert Burks’ exquisite cinema- 
tography) and its ending, al- 
though somewhat gimmicky, is 
— all at once — frightening, 
weirdly beautiful and the kind 
of sudden, opressively irrational 
thing that could happen in the 
dangerously attractive nightmare 
Vertigo was meant to be. 

Maurie Alioff, 
Features Editor. 
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A Moveable Feast 


Paris must leave a scar, but salved and bandaged, 
it heals. Veined with a peace, the book flows through 
flights, friends, fasts and feast and is a painless re- 
membrance. 


The working day for the twenty-five year old Mr. 
Hemingway began in a sixth floor room over-looking 
roofs and chimneys. There, he wrote all day until he 
had something done, then stopped when he knew what 
was going to happen next. In this way, he was sure of 
going on the next day. 


Stopping when he knew what was going to happen 
next was, perhaps, his philosophy. His flights with 
Scott Fitzgerald, friendship with Gertrude Stein, after- 
noons at the race-track, were clipped, and he plum- 
meted back to the planet when he knew what awaited 
him. 

This book, because of its repose may surprise the 
reader. The image of writers’ webbed lives and sym- 
pathetic suffering, is absent. Friends, other writers, 
were excused, and allowed to live independently. 


But the hungry young man is here. The fasts of 
Paris were important; the ‘‘empty belly’’ cleared the 
cornea. He began to understand Cezanne, and soon 
that hunger was a good discipline to learn from, as 
long as others did not understand. At least this is 
what he told himself as he took the long way home 
at night to avoid the restaurants and bake-shops. 


The independent young man is here. Never a deep 
friendship with anyone because he was uniquely con- 
tent in marriage. The other writers suffered more, 
drank a lot more, and understood themselves a bit 
less. 

A man concerned with man is here. Moccasins and 
a pine needle carpet, or an Alpine run were alive to 
him, and like any other artist, he was frustrated by an 
intruder into one of these domains. But Nature, 
whether in parks, on the Riviera, or on a slope, was 
more of a release than an inspiration, because he 
wrote about people. It was not the river he felt on 
his walks, but the fishermen whom he admired. 

Ernest Hemingway has laced this book together 
with a calm thread and, between experiences, added 
his own views. One very topical comment is, ‘“‘T 
thought all generations were lost by something, and 
always had been, and always would be’’. He under- 
stands, and speaks with re-assurance, perhaps de- 
tachment about something he never completely knew 
and had already out-grown. This detachment and 
objective remembrance are the most disturbing 
ingredients of the book. 

To match this mood he has used simple words and 
kept a wandering pace through events that to other 
writers would have demanded leaps and crawls. 

But this book is worth tasting. His descriptions of 
books, spring, writers, ‘““Bel Esprit’, trips, and yes, 
women, are all very slightly tossed in the pannier of 
Paris and seasoned. Seasoned with wines by the 
Litre, champagne, cold dark beer and hand ground 
pepper, then left to marinate for a few years. It is 
there, but you must lift your fork and sample. 

Kathleen Thomas 


The Killers 


A Universal release of a Donald Siegal production. 
directed by Siegal, from a screenplay by Gene L. 
Coon, based on a story by Ernest Hemingway and with 
the following cast : Charlie, Lee Marvin; Sheila Farr, 
Angie Dickenson; Johnny North, John Cassevetes: 
Browning, Ronald Reagan; Lee, Clu Gulager. 

The Killers is dead. If Hemingway had seen it, 
he would have shot himself. 

Of course, it’s his own fault. His story contradicts 
Gene Coon’s screenplay, 

Hemingway's ten-page masterpiece spends eight of 
them in a restaurant ordering ham and eggs, and 
telling the reader that the two killers are going to 
kill a Swede. Another page tells the Swede. The last 
page leaves the Swede calmly awaiting his fate. And 
the guys in the restaurant saying, isn’t it awful. 

The point of the story is that it is impossible to 
fight one’s fate — whether it be ‘‘the evils of civiliza- 
tion’’, tonsilitis, or a certain film. 

The picture has turned this compelling story into 
a comepuking barrage of sex (immaculate from its 
conception, I assure you), sadism, and sophistication. 
A product of the ‘‘get your kicks at the flicks’’ school. 

Although the story attempted no explanations, be- 
cause death and life are stupid and inexplicable, Mr. 
Coon has been so good as to enlighten Mr. Hemingway, 
and the killing revolves around the killers search for 
a million bucks. 

But enough of comparing the story and the film. 
The name The Killers was a box-office pitch. 

Now, what qualities did the movie itself have ? 

Well, for one, the plot didn’t hold together. Why, 
for instance, did one of the hold-up men get himself 
gun-butted and thrown out of a speeding 70 m.p.h. 
ear? So that he could trap the gun-butting hero and 
steal the money? Hardly plausible. It would have 
been easier (safer, too, I should think) to knock Mr. 
Hero off in the car. 

I hope it was hte plot that confused Angie Dickenson. 
She played her part very impressively, but she seemed 
to be undecided about her character’s motivations. So 
were we. Did she love Johnny North? Only Mr. Coon 
knows for sure. And he isn’t talking. If she loved 
riches more than Johnny, why did she double-cross 
him when he had a million bucks? 

e Marvin put in a masterful] performance as the 
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The Moveable Hemingway 





The young Hemingway, by Henry Strater. From 
jacket of Hemingway’s ‘‘A Moveable Feast,”’ 
published by SCRIBNER’'S SONS, New York. 


sophisticated killer. His looks, his air, his sense of 
timing, and underplay make his characterization the 
most complete and believable in the entire film. 

The other killer did a great Marlon Brando. Pity. 

The music, photography, and dialogue were ade- 
quate and appropriate. Nothing more. Except the 
dialogue, which was a little contrived at times. Like: 
(Dickenson to oJhnny North) ‘‘You’re my East, you’re 
my South, you’re my West, you’re my’’... yah, you 
guessed it... “my North’’. 

I don’t want to give the wrong impression though. 
The Killer is a great tragedy, in the tradition of the 
Orestean Trilogy and Hamlet. After all, everybody 
gets rubbed out in the end, don’t they? It reminds 
me of Belsen and Auschwitz — it has that smell of 
finality. Max Layton. 
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Ballads 


The nine volume anthology of 
The Childe Ballads has been re- 
cently reissued on the Washing- 
ton label. The contents of the re- 
cords remain the same. The only 
change is a superficial one. The 
record jackets sport a new de- 
sign. 

The series is made up of 87 
ballads of which only a few are 
not taken from Francis James 
Childe’s monumental work The 

~ English and Scottish» Popular 
Ballads which took Childe ap- 
proximately thirty years to com- 
pile (the five volumes of three 
hundred and six ballads and their 
numerous variations are availa- 
able in the 8.G.W.U. library). The 
singers of the ballads are Ewan 
MacColl and A. L. Lloyd; the edi- 
tor — Kenneth Goldstein. Gold- 
stein’s job should not be under- 
rated for he has to match the 
cuts, giving each ballad a sense of 
attachment to the previous one. 
Goldstein achieves this goal. Each 
record has a sense of unity. 
However it is unfortunate that he 
was unable to follow Childe’s pro- 
cedure of catagorizing the bal- 
lads. 

The purpose of the albums is 
to present Childe’s Ballads in the 
traditional manner. To achieve 
this feat, the aid of Ewan Mac. 
Coll and Allen Lloyd were en- 
listed. Both singers are uncom- 
promising folk purists. Their 
interest in folk music lies in the 
inherent quality of the material, 
its inner meaning, not in making 
harmonic conglomerations out of 
ballads. Folk music to them, and 
to me, is simple and even a primi- 
tive form of highly individualis- 
tic expression. Folk music may 
not be sophisticated, for utter 
simplicity 1s its grandeur. And 
in its own way it stands beside 
the formal masterpieces of music. 

It is without a doubt that Mac- 
Coll and Lloyd were feeling the 
above sentiments when they set 
out to sing the Childe collection. 
Their performance is totally un+ 
affected. At first it is hard to 
get used to their ‘‘non-style’’ way 
of singing. Yet if you are patient 
and persistent and are willing to 
listen, you will begin to love the 
ballads for their own sake. 

Martin Bailey 
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Casa Loma 


*| Foot Stompin’ 


Last week at the Casa Loma was, to say the least, 
disappointing for the level of excellence maintained 
so far, dropped with the appearance of Martial Solal 
and The Village Stompers. 


Solal appeared with Teddy Kotick, favorite bassist 
of the late Charlie Parker, and on drums Paul Motian, 
ex-member of the Bill Evans group. Some concessions 
must be made, however, because the group was not 
and could not be in top form because of fatigue 
(they’d just got in from Paris) and uncertainty (they 
hadn’t played together for some time). Even in top 
form, I don’t think I would like Solal for although 
he may be technically competent as a musician, 
his style of playing simply does not appeal to me. 
It is cluttered and cocktailish, reminiscent not 
as much of Oscar Peterson and Dave Brubeck to 
whom he has been compared, but more of Roger 
Williams or at best Erroll Garner. He is of the 
‘Ripply-Chord School’ of music that produces a peasant 
yet somehow meaningless and unmoving sound, to 
my ears at least. One good thing about him however : 
One need not be overly attentive to his playing because 
if you’ve heard all his selections you've heard one. 
This leaves room for a little quiet conversation. 

If I didn’t like Martial Solal, I was appalled by 
the Village Stompers. At least I respect Solal. The 
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Le Jazz Hot will open its 40th week of consecutive 
jazz, Monday October 12, with the famous Gene 
Krupa who drew more fans last Spring with his 
quartet featuring Charlie Ventura, than any other 
musician who has played at Montreal's jazz Mecca 
during the year. Krupa and his group will stay at 
Le Jazz Hot for two weeks, from October 12 to 25. 


Village Stompers all wear little crests upon their 
blazers which bear a likeness to the Washington 
Square Arch in New York’s Greenwich Village. The 
only connection they have with jazz Is a rather tenuous 
one through the Dixie part of what they call their 
Folk-Dixie style. What I call it is unprintable. On the 
printable side I will say that it is a conglomeration 
of corn and cliche made commercially palatable. You 
can really stomp your feet to their music. 

They claim at one time or another to have worked 
with Louis Armstrong which was sufficient rational 
for them to play this season's most obnoxious hit 
tune “Hello Dolly’. They also played “If I Had A 
Hammer” '000 000 000 000) and interlarded their 
musical offerings with genially idiotic remarks. I am 
aware that there are those who will actually like the 
Village Stompers and that is as it should be for I can 
admit that within their own limited little sphere they 
may be quite acceptable, even good. They are not, 
however, by any stretch of the imagination jazz musi- 
cians for their ‘‘music’’ is completely lacking in ori- 
ginality and spontaneity. And all I say is, ‘“‘What are 
they doing in a jazz club?” I will not give the per- 
sonnel as I prefer to have them remain a nameless, 
hovering memory that I will soon be able to forget. 

NEXT WEEK AT THE CASA LOMA: It’s Gene 
Krupa again because of his popular success in May 
of this year. Last time, people came from a htndred 
miles away to see him as he is undoubtedly one of 
the key figures in the evolution of jazz. After that little 
kiddies, save your pennies because Charlie Byrd is 
coming to town, someone whom I consider really worth- 
while seeing. And then it’s thold your breath) Miles! 

Zoe Silickas. 
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There were two intriguing exhibitions in Montreal 
recently, First... 

“Cenius!” Virtuoso!” ‘An Inspiration!’”’ so ran 
the headlines on Harold Town, This artist has had 
a dozen group shows, and nine one man shows, and 
from these has reaped nineteen awards. He has mas- 
tered each medium he exploits. He has unquestionable 
power, versatility, sensitivity. and impact. None of this 
do I deny. 

BUT, why are we, the Montreal public shown only 
black and white tirades? This isn’t a true represent- 
ation of his work to date. Why is somebody expected 
to fali madly enough in love with Nude Undressing 
and spend 390 odd dollars to hang her on a wail 
forever. It is a work minimized to a few very beau- 
tiful organic lines and one quite unnecessary trace of 
spilt ink right across her flank. This was a downright 
sloppy study. 

Conversely, in linear works, his Resting Nude or 
Man Firing a Bow, for example, we find the sim- 
plicity of movement, the sensitive, twitching contour, 
the dance of stark white background and suggested 
undulating muscle, which I had thought only a Pi- 
casso could capture. 

There is one outstanding feat Town achieves. He 
divides his sheet vertically into two segments, one 
becomes worked to a point of exquisite blacks, the 
other he abandons. The sheet sings. Self Portrait 
typifies this form and at the same time demonstrates 
the inventive nature of Town : he kuifes his charcoal 
in places to allow sparkling white beads and thread 
thin lines to tweak in and out over the surface. 

There is a dynamic quality in hos work, intensified 
by very little use of half tone. The strength, the pas- 
sionate involvement with his subject, is obvious in 
a work such as Mme Nhu. The hollowness of her eyes 
is eerily echoed by pit-like white breasts. Hair drops 
down her shoulders and off the page — a savage 
climax, Cold, vertical features of The Coliector would 
flatter, as the artist intended, any corpse. The Foot- 
ball Player reminds one of an insect bashing its 
pathetic, helmet encased head into a screen. 

Town's work bears the unmistakable imprint of 
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Detail from painting by Harold Town. 


The Hirschorn Foundation Collectiin is a cross 
section of art work so exquisitely selected that one 
can sense the pieces have been hung and left to 
comment on each other. Some talk too loudly — for 
example Childe Hassam’s deliberately delightful piece 


of Impressionism (American style) Nymph and Sea. 
But, to be objective, the aim of the collection is to 
trace the main directions and lines of experiment in 
20th century American art, so this painting, and for 
the same purpose, a few European works, were in- 
cluded to effectively define and underline, the nature 
of American trends. 


I won’t dwell on the schools of work shown. What 
I ean discuss is the fantastic range of approach to 
similar compositional problems, the differences ap- 
parent in interpretation of subject and colour, and 
above all the interplay between the canvasses on 
display. 

Let's start with Hopper’s Eleven A.M. Its deliberate 
vertical-horizontal planning has a powerful, completely 
cubistic sub-structure. Feininger turns this cubism te 
a form of romantic expressionism in his Manhattan 
Subject. He understates the same sort of composition. 
All is translated into a delicate vertical-horizontal line 
dance. Viera Da Silva solidifies Feininger’s subtle ten- 
sions into a masterful industrial landscape. 


Lee Gatch pursues very persistently his own path 
of translating landscape (or other subjects) into large 
curved free-moving shapes which pulsate over his 
canvasses. The Corridor incorporates a lovely touch 
of his character — a sense of humour. 


The personalities of Ben Shann and Jack Levine per- 
meate their work quite differently, however. Here 
reactions to the wrongs of a generation are bitterly 
expressed, sometimes satirically. In Levine’s The 
Syndicate there is a nervous staccato of brush strokes. 
There is, in this work, an antithesis of fantastic detail 
combined with a complete freedom of overall treat- 
ment, Ben Shann makes monumental statements 
through the very poignancy and simplicity of his 
expressed emotion... Brothers. 

We move from this Expressionist realm to the 
works of Appel and those of Riopelle. Here the canvas 
is no longer just the expressive means, but is as well 
the expressed thing in its entirety. Mad explosions of 
colour seduce one’s eyes... but then Maciver’s Coal 
and Wood, with its magical, richly atmospheric lack 
of colour has this same tantalizing effect. 

Isn’t this the root of a ecritic’s problems ? There 
are no rules in art, All these artists splash the fact 
into one’s face, rather than onto the canvas, as one 
might like to think. 

Margaret Hockman. 
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Yesterday, loday 


And lomorrow 





Sophia Loren 


Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow is a collection of three short 
comedies varying in length, content and quality. Each film stars 
Sophia Loren and Marcello Mastroianni and aii are directed by 
Vittorio de Sica. 


The first story is the most delightful of the three. It deals with 
the lives of a self-employed wife and her unemployed husband in 
Naples. Adalina is an aggressive merchant of illegal black market 
cigarettes. She is fined for her activities, but since she cannot pay, 
is threatened with arrest. However, the law states that no woman 
ean be arrested while she is pregnant and for six months after the 
birth of the child. Since Adalina is pregnant at the time, she is 
safe. But she must keep getting pregnant to save herself from a 
jail term. Adalina calculates the number of months she has before 
the inevitable arrest and tells her husband, “Carmine. around 
Christmas you’de better get busy’’. 


Carmine fulfills his obligation as best he can, but by the time 
the couple has their sixth child, he is on the verge of nervous 
collapse. And so his wife packs her things and goes to jail. 


The performances by the two principles are excellent, espe- 
cially Sophia Loren as Adalina. He role was reminiscent of the 
one she played in The Mistress. The most disturbing aspect of 
the film was the camera work. I counted two places where people 
were walking along a street with the frame cut off just above 
the ankles, The direction was sloppy and the script could have 
been better edited in a number of places. 


The second segment of the movie, entitled Anna of Milan, 
seemed completely out of place in the film. It is not really a 
story; it is a vignette. A rich, married woman, meets her lover on 
a street. They go for a drive together, have an accident and Anna 
proves how fickle she really is. The humour in this segment is 
due to the director rather than the story. The story is of a serious 
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nature and the humour is contained in the action rather than the 
dialogue. 

The third bit is entitled Mara of Rome and is the most 
sensitive of the three. Sophia Loren plays the part of a prostitute 
who lives in the apartment adjacent to a young theological student 
and his grandmother. The student falls in love with Mara and 
threatens to give up all thought of the priesthood. The prostitute 
tries to help his grandmother convince him he is making a 
mistake. 

Marcello Mastroianni provides most of the comedy, in the 
segment, playing the part of one of the prostitute’s lovers. He 
is continually frustrated in his efforts to get her into bed, because 
she is occupied with the problem posed by the theological student. 

Overall, the film is funny and entertaining. It is simply a 
matter of waiting through the dull parts for the fun to start. The 
dialogue at times is brilliant and it is too bad that one has to 
get it through sub-titles. 

John Harrison. 


pee 
film Society 


This Sunday night, the Film Society will present 
Sir Carol Reed’s The Key. The film stars Sophia Loren, 
William Holden and Trevor Howard. A psycho-sexual 
study of a strange kind of common-law marriage, The 
Key is one of Reed’s more interesting films. He is the 
maker of The Third Man, The Heart of The Matter and 
most recently The Running Man. As usual, short films 
will accompany the feature. (See page 10 for review 
of last Sunday night’s film). 
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McGill Letters 


The aim of the McGill Letters Club is to encourage the ex- 
change of ideas among students interested in literature. Every 
aiternate week meetings will be held at which a speaker either 
from on or off campus will address the students. This will consume 
part of the evening while the rest of the evening will be spent in 
discussion by the students. 

This year, the Club has a secondary aim — to bring the world 
of literature as it is presented in the theatre and cinema closer to 
the student in the academic world. The Club will present a series 
of movies that are of special interest to students of literature. For 
this term emphasis will be placed on movie presentations of the 
Shakespearean plays. 

The Club is starting a series of informal student discussions 
where students may meet to express their ideas and theories on 
literature. Poetry readings will probably be organized as well as 
several theatre outings to English productions in the Montreal 
area. 

As has been done in the past, the Club will hold a series of 
meetings with guest speakers. These will number about four per 
term. The first speaker, on October 20, 1964, will be poet and 
teacher, Irving Layton, 

Any further information may be obtained from Charles Kahn. 
RS. 8-9923, President; Deirdre O’Donnell, 844-0721, Vice-President: 
Vivian Astroff, RI. 8-8316, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Note: Sir George Students are welcome to join. 
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Nothing but 
The Best 


Nothing But The Best is a 
sympathetic portrait of a bas- 
tard. It is a subtle tongue in 
cheek version of the ‘‘How-To- 
Succeed - By - Really - Trying’’ 
theme. Some have seen it as a 
parody on Room At The Top. Be 
that as it may. the ‘parody’, if it 
is one, has been given a sugar- 
coating of the American extrava- 
ganza variety: i.e. the Ross Hun- 
ter syndrome of beautiful people. 
expensive clothes. gorgeous sets 


plus so-so story. However in this 


' case there is none of the snig- 


gering invariably found in the 
American type production. There 
is instead. the understated humor 
typical of the British. 

Alan Bates plays the cad and 
does reasonably well. Apart from 
his acting, he possesses. the 


world’s sexiest eyebrows which 
would compensate just in case 


' he couldn't act, which he can. 


This would be just another 
pleasantly forgettable picture if it 
wasn’t for one thing. Usually. 
when someone kills someone else 
in a picture the rest of the film 
is just one long wait until he is 
punished and brought to trial, so 
when Our Hero kills an obnoxious 
friend who is fouling up his plans 
it is only natural to assume that 
this is The End for him. As we 
all know crime doesn’t pay and 
he will be punished. Isn’t that a 
drag? Well something hapens 
and for once the question of dis- 
covered guilt is left up in the air. 
Does he or doesn't he? Only his 
Director knows for sure and it 
he hadn't seen him do it even 
he wouldn't have believed it. 
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Amazing new theory 





Shlump ls Answer 


Dr. C. M. Coricidin, in an attempt to Isolate the 
neuro-vegetative process, has devised the Shlump Test 
to measure student’s receptivity during lectures. In this 
test, the doctor lifts the student bodily, and places him 
upright in his seat; then, examining his stop-watch, he 
counts just how long if takes for the student to slump 
six inches in his seat. oon ne Aa 


A droning fan will cause a 
shlump of four inches in two 
minutes, or in symbolic nota- 
tion 4/2=2 SHLUMP. Just the 
other day, one student in an 
overheated classroom was obser- 
ved with a rash which extended 
down his face, neck and chest, 
onto his notebook. He had a 
SHLUMP of 3. 


Another unfortunate fresh- 
ette was carried out of a class 
flapping her lower lip, and 
screaming: “Pile driver, pile 
driver, pile driver!” in intermit- 
tent piercing shrieks. She had a 
SHLUMP of 16, and was com- 


between seven and eight o’clock 
each morning — it’s the only 
known cure. 

Dr. Coricidin has been most 
perceptive in cases of “Com- 
mon Room Interoversion, where 
SHLUMPS of 250 or more have 


been recorded. Students shlumps 
in their seats until they face 
the ceiling, where the accoustical 
tile appears to have some hyp- 
notic effect. They will spend 
hours counting the tiny holes, 
until] they are deep in a meta- 
physica trance —- from which 
endless solutions to world pro- 
blems are snatched. Fortunate- 
ly these ideas are immediately 
and enthusiastically exchanged, 
and even written down. Fist 


mitted to a truck-farm where fights, defending cherished 
she must gather iceburg lettuce |ideas, often occur. 





WANTED: dead or alive. 


One shlump of 16 accused 
another’s mother of infidelity, 
his father of sterility, and his 
religion of stupidity — even 
going so far as to accuse the 
poor fellow himself of being a 
rat-fink — in front of the entire 
one o’clock populatien of the 
Common Room! The victim rais- 
ed himself on one elbow 
(SHLUMP — 13.5), but being 
in a physically weakened state 
after a heavy night of television, 
sank into his seat and expired. 

Dr. Coridicin assigned him the 
first negative SHLUMP in the 
history of scienee. Since that 
incident, the student, Enoch 
Bourbon, has become a symbol 
of university spirit. 

Surely we will see the reso- 
lution of racial intolerance, re- 
ligious bigotry, and the common 
cold through apathy. Yes, 
throughapathy (SHLUMP 0), 
science has finally discovered 
the way to inner peace. 

— E] Libertador 


Feature extraordinaire 


Birks Hall is our largest meet- 
ing place. Formerly known as 
Burp’s Hall, in honor of the food 
at the YMCA cafeteria, its name 
has been changed in the inter- 
ests of euphemy. 


Reading the Gazette is best 
done at the back of the Hall, 
where you are lost toe the in- 


Real Good Words 
You Can Use 


Using long or obscure words is the easiest way to impress 
people. This test will show you how little you really know about 
words in the first place. 


In the second place, if you want to be known as an intellectual, 
but can’t afford a beret, it will pay you to know these peachy 
words. 


1. BUTT ‘butt) — A: derriere. B: except. C: nevertheless. D: the 
capital of Montana. 


2. ACRIMONY ‘ak’ ri mo Knee) — A: spaghetti with a hole in it. 
B: the high cost of living alone. C: the relationship 
existing between married persons. D: rent paid for use 
of land. 


3. ASCEND (ass end’) — A: mount. B: soar. C: sore. D: but. 


4. THE (the) — A: definite article. B: indefinite article. C: artic- 
ulate defamy. D: warm tea in glasses. 


>. BACCHUS ‘bahk’ us) — A: a wooden container. B: Greek god 
of wine. C: independent god of wine. D: in severse 
order. 


6. RED (‘rehd) — A: professor. B: Students. C: Government em- 
ployee. D: a colour. 


ANSWERS 

J]. BUT — A: the capital of Montana is Helena. 

2. ACRIMONY — B: from the Anglo-Saxon aecer, ‘‘acre’’, and 
the old French, moneie, ‘‘money’’. Thus, acres of money, 
or the sum payed to one’s departing spouse. 

3. ASCEND — A: to mount, from the Latin ascendare. The prac- 
tice of ascending was so called because the Romans 
mounted their asses from that end, a trick they learned 
in Attica. 

4, THE — D: derived from an ancient Welsh onomatopoeia. The 
sound produced in removing a loose speck of tea leaf- 
from the tongue, 

>. BACCHUS: D: Reversed, or hindside forward. Often seen in the 
form ‘‘bacchuswards’’, 

6 RED — D: It will surprise many people to learn that red is, 
in an archaic sense, an innocent sort of color, somewhere 
between orange and purple. 





S. G. 
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Halls of Sir George 


For the information of new Georgians, the following description 
of the most important lecture halls on the campus is offered. 


structor’s view; talkers favor 
the middle where they are lost 
in anonymity; note-takers pre- 
fer the front where they are 
lost in boredom. 


The best place to sleep is 
in the middle, as the warm air 
from the vents of the back, and 
the hot air from the lecturer, 
collide so as to provide a nom- 
inal precipitation. As an aid to 
those who can find no other 
entertainment, a clock is located 
in full view of all students who 
are awake. On the e¢ther hand, 
it is well hidden from the lec- 
turer who can therefore be di- 
verted by skilful questions until 
the cacophony of the bell sounds 
the changing of the bards. 


Another interesting meeting 
place is Colley Hall, which on 
weekends is used for religious 
purposes. Perhaps this accounts 
for the evangelistic furvor of 
those who lecture there during 
the week. 


The chairs are very hard in- 
deed, therefore all should bring 
something to sit on. A cushion 
or a female Georgian are both 
convenient, as they are both 
easy to lay you hands on. 

Sitting on sc@meone’s lap is 
especially effective, as it causes 
the lecturer to believe that he 
is sO popular that there are not 
enough seats for his eager stu- 
dents. The clock in Colley Hal] 
is unfortunately at the back of 
the room, therefore, one ingen 
ious remedy is to face the back 
during the entire Jecture. In this 
fashion, the instructor has great 
difficulty in determining 
whether you are asleep or just 
ignoring him. 

The doors, as well, are not tog 
well arranged for those who 
wish to leave during lectures. 
An observant instructor has an 
advantage over the swiftest and 
most experienced student. Col- 
ley Hall dees have it drawbacks. 

Another classroom with a re- 
ligious ‘flavor is Ecumenical 








The Gypsy C aa 


During the early years of the 17th Century, when injustice and 





the principle of the privileged few were rampant, a gypsy camp — 
moved into the estate of the Baron Von Dentenworth, in Eastern 


Bavaria. 


Informed of the presence of the gypsies, the Baron and his ten 


sons decided to drive the thieving migrants from their land. 


Mounting his horse, and assembling his pack of hunting hounds, 
the Baron and his small army marched into the midst of the gypsies, 
burning the tents and wagons as they rode, and striking down the 
fleeing people with their sabers. 

In the midst of this carnage, the old Gypsy leader’s wife rose 
and proclaimed in a laud, shrill voice: 

“A curse on ye, Baron Von Dentenworth! A curse on ye, and yer 
kin and kind! A curse on all that is yours, and all that will be your 
sons, and their sons to an hundred generations. The foulest curse of 
the devil upon ye for your murderous iniquity!" 

So saying, the old Gypsy fled into the forest. 


Years passed, and the old Baron died, leaving his fortune (now 
trebled in size) to his eldest son. 


The son shared his father’s estate equally with his brothers, all 
of whom lived to ripe old ages. Their lands and fortunes prospered, 
and to each of them was born two sons and three daughters. Each of 
the sons then inherited a part of their grandfather’s property, 
which had now grown to cover an entire county. 

Each in turn prospered, and passed on their lands and immense 
fortunes to their sons. 

The gypsy was sore as hell. 

— §. G. 


Entertainment Guide 


kor Frosh 


Having perfected your image as a sophisticated college man Dy 
attending a lecture or two at Sir George, you may wish to take out 
one of the many glamorous coeds decorating the halls of our alma 
mater. However, should you be unable to get a date, do not despair 
— the university has anticipated your problem; situated immediately 









adjacent to Sir George is the Polly Adler College of the Secretarial 


Sciences. 

Entering at the door marked 
by the triangular red neon sign, 
you will at once perceive a dimly- 
lit, but well-stocked bar around 
which nubile damsels diaphan- 
ously clad are languorously tak- 
ing shorthand. For a purely nom- 
inal fee the Dean of Women will 
introduce you to your chosen 
companion of the evening. 

Having procured a date, your 
next problem is to entertain her. 
Being a suave man-about-town, 
you will wish to take her to some 
intimate bar for cocktails. There 
are many such in the neighbour- 
hood of the University; names 
which spring immediately to mind 
are Slimey Hymie’s, the Spoon 
of Greece and la Tour de merde, 
to name but a few. However, for 
the man of discriminating taste, 
there is only one possible place, 
the bistro which has that certain 
continental je ne sais quoi; we 
are of course, referring to the Y 
Caff. Having started your even- 
ing there successfully, you will 
wish to take in entertainment of 
an equally high calibre. 

To this end we strongly recom- 
mend the ‘‘son-et-lumiére” spec- 
tacle presently playing to stand- 
ing room only audiences in the 
Burnside Street subway excava- 
tion. There, to the pulsating Latin 
rhythms of jackhammer and 
pneumatic drill, punctuated by 
the picturesque native cries of 
trapped workmen as _ blasting 
charges are prematurely deton- 
ated, and the equally picturesque 
cries of Sir George faculty mem- 
bers attempting to lecture in’ the 
Annex, you may whisper sweet 
nothings in your fair compan- 
ion’s ear preparatory to the Final 
Conquest. This is best accom- 
plished on the floor of the Manley 


Hall. In this particular case the 
word ‘Hall’? is to be taken Hit- 
erally, in fact it is actually a cor- 
ridor between a rug store and 
the Newman Centre. (How many 
here are Christians? How many 
are non-Christians? How many 
are neither?) One of its posi- 
tive features, as has already 
been mentioned in the Georg- 
ian, is the magnificent view of 
the popular local radio station. 

Sleep, we have noted, is easily 
engineered in Ecumenical] Hall. 
As the instructor takes his post 
at one end of the Hall, the stu- 
dent takes his at the other. EH 
has an odd shape you see. It is 
10 yards from the lecturer to 








Caverne where it will, in all 
probability, pass unnoticed amid 
the general merriment. The Man- 
ley, an authentic replica of an 
old English tavern, is easily lo- 
cated by its picturesque hanging 
sign, “At Ye Sygne of Ye Bar- 
feynge Stewedente,’’ and mine 
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hoste, himself a SGWU alumnus 
(B. Com. '99, LLD. 'O1), is al- 
Ways ready to extend an open 
hand to all Georgians. 


Having brought your evening 
to a climax there, you will wish 
to finish off with a quiet break- 
fast. Again we are fortunate in 
having in the vicinity of Sir 
George an all-night establishment 
catering especially to fun-loving 
students, and the quality of the 
coffee served at Police Station 
Number 10 is acclaimed even by 
the blase among us. 


Thus another evening spent in 
the pursuit of those cocurricular 
activities without which no uni- 
versity education can be con- 
sidered complete is brought to 
a successful conclusion. Need we 
say more? 

A.S. 


the back wall but 250 yds from 
one side to the other. Thus, the 
lecturer will not be able to hear 
your snoring from the other side 
of the Hall. In fact, he won't 
be able to see you at all), unless 
he has binoculars. For this rea- 
son, EC is very popular; and 
there are, between lectures, pit- 
ched battles between those al 
ready in the Hell] and those who 
wish to enter it for the follow- 
ing lecture. 

some students, as a result of 
these skirmishes, have been 
thrown from the windows into 
the Metro excavation. 

This is a rather major incon- 
venience ior all concerned, 
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Bicorgians Crush sh Bishop's s 5—l 


The Georgians continued their winning streak last 
Saturday by overwhelming a flatfooted Bishop’s eleven 
5-1 under slippery conditions at Lennoxville. 


The character of the game was, 
however, aptly reflected by Coach 


Stachrowski’s remarks. When 
questioned, he commented that 
the shooting was “horrible’’, but 


stated that the defensive work of 
Campbell, Chapman, and Brem- 
ner was superb. He also had high 
praise for left-half, H. Pilgrim 
and “Sporting Sam’’ Lynch, the 
Sir George outside-right, who 
scored three of the team’s goals. 


The Georgian forwards, never- 
theless, showed promise as they 
slammed 41 shots goalwards, al- 
though Bishop’s goaler Davidson 
had to deal with only 16 of them. 

This heavy barrage of the op- 
position nets was largely the re- 
sult of the Georgian forwards 
fancy footwork. Time and again 
the Bishop’s defence was left be- 
wildered and moving in the wrong 
direction by the beautiful body 
swerves and clever footwork of 
the attack. Despite this constant 
penetration of the opposition de- 
fence, poor finishing robbed the 
team of a wider margin of vic- 
tory. This seemed to be largely 
the result of early season stiff- 
ness and the shooting should im- 
prove by the time the Georgians 
meet last year’s champions, the 
McGill Redmen. 

The scoring was opened in the 
twenty-first minute when a bullet 
from Arnie Tood bounced off the 
goaler’'s chest and the nimbie 
Lynch, following up closely, con- 
verted it into a goal. 


Fourteen minutes later, the 
ever-present “Sporting Sam” 
booted in a beauty from a goal- 
mouth scrimmage. 


Less than two minutes of the 
second half had passed when 
centre-forward Baron Dyer net- 
ted another goal to put his team 
ahead 3-0 in a heavy. drizzle. 

Todd’s right side corner in the 
seventy-fourth minute was headed 
in by “the Sam’”’ to run the count 
up to 4-0. The single Bishop’s 
score came a minute later when 
M. Duma tapped in the ball as 
it slipped out of Goaler Dillon’s 
hands. But their joy was short- 
lived as the  overenthusiastic 
Bishop’s defenceman Pilgrim 
drove the ball into his own net 
in the seventy-eighth minute. 

Referee Dewar’s final whistle 
was probably welcomed with a 
sigh of relief by the hapless 
Bishop’s crew as it brought to an 
end a contest which had quickly 
developed into a game of “backs 
and forwards’’ played largely in 
the Bishop’s half of the field. 

The game was played at a fast 
pace throughout but was marred 
by some overly robust play re- 
sulting in sixteen fouls being 
called. of which only six were 
against the Georgians. 

Skipper Todd expressed satis- 


faction at his team’s performance 
despite the slippery playing sur- 
face, and stated that he thought 


the squad was working into shape 


beautifully. A big turnout is ex- 
pected for the next encounter 
which will be against the Redmen 
on Wednesday, October 21. 
S.G.W.U. Roster: M. Bremner, 
E. Chapman, P. Komlos, H. Pil- 
grim, P. Licorish, C. Lynch, A. 
Todd, (Captain), P. Townsend, B. 
Dyer, G. Dillon, A. Brown. 


Tennis 


The Varsity Tennis Team 
playing in the OSLAA Kast- 
pulled a surprising upset in 
the last doubles match 
against Sherbrooke Univer- 
sity to come from behind 
and tie Loyola with 5 out of 


a possible 9 points. 

Because of Loyola’s earlier 
victory in 2 out of 3 matches 
against Sir George they, along 
with Sherbrooke, will represent 
the East in the OSLAA final. 
Nevertheless, Sir George’s 
doubles partners, Trevor Kerr 
and Dave Saxter, were the talk 
of the tcurnament when they 
overcame the heavily favored 
Sherbrooke team and dfeated 
them (2-6) (6-2) (6-4). This was 
the first time Sherbrooke has 
been defeated in OSLAA tennis 
competition. 

Trevor Kerr, captain and 
team leader, was victorious over 
Loyola and CMR in “A” singles 
to win 2 points for Sir George. 
Soccer star, Arnie Todd, de- 
feated CMR in ‘“B”’’ singles. A 
doubles victory against CMR by 
Dave Baxter and Norm Brown 
completed the Georgian scor- 
ing. 





Researchers 
Wanted 


Applications are available 
today (date of issue). 


Applicants should have high 
academic standards. 


Will be screened by Person- 
nel Selection Board. 


4) Upon adoption of an adet 
quate set of by-laws mem- 
bers will assume full status 
of the Board. 

All applications to be in by 
Friday, October 16, 1964, in 
a sealed envelope addressed 
to: 


1 


—— 


2 


— 


3 


— 


5) 
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E. R. Soroczan, 
Executive Assistant 








BURNSIDE 


STEAK 


HOUSE 


Get The Best Value for your Money 


A CHARCOAL BROILED RIB STEAK 
COLE SLAW, FRENCH FRIED, 
BREAD AND BUTTER 


ALL FOR 


+7 29 





1490 STANLEY ST. 


(Near Burnside) 


SPORTS<+ + + 


Basketball 
Profiles 


During the following few weeks, 
prior to the start of the basket- 
ball schedule, the sports pages of 
the Georgian will run individual 
profiles of players expected to 
help the Georgians capture their 
second successive conference 
title, 

Bob Habert is 6 feet 4 inches 
tall and is twenty one years of 
age. This being Bob’s fourth year 
with the Georgians makes him 
the real veteran of the squad. 





Bob Habert 


He has three great years of col- 
lege ball behind him. In his first 
year he won the Most Valuable 
Player award for his efforts and 
again last year displayed great 
form on the court, While in the 
National Championships he main- 
tained his season’c average of 
fourteen points per game against 
the country’s top cagers. 

In 1961 Bob had great success 
as the star center for the Uni- 
versity Settlement Orchids, the 
Canadian Junior Champions, and 


was selected to the team repre- 


Water Polo, 


senting Canada at the Maccabee 
Games in Israel. This he accom- 
plished as a seventeen year old 
just out of high school. 

We’re looking forward to watch- 
ing Bob lead the Georgians right 
into the National Playdowns 
again this year. Since Bob grad- 
uates this spring he will be look- 
ing forward to his best season 
yet. 

Gordon Collyer stands 6 feet 2 
inches and is twenty two years 
old. He is a returning veteran of 
the Varsity Five and was a real] 
fighter for the team in its bid 
to capture the National Title. 

Gord came to Sir George from 
Rosemount High, and gained his 
experience in basketball with the 
Rosemount Rebels, a senior ‘B’ 
team. 

After a season with the Jay Vee 
squad here he cracked the Varsity 
lineup last year, and made valu- 
able contributions to the team’s 
efforts in conference action and 
at the Playoffs in Windsor. 

With this experience behind 
him, Gord is locking forward to 
his best year and judging from 
past performances, he can be 
counted on for a lot of good bas- 
ketball in the coming season, 





Gord Collyer 


Swim Teams 


Hold First Meeting 


By DOUG ROBB 


The two wettest teams in Sir 
George had their first meetings 
this week. Fortunately for both 
teams there was a good turnout 
of freshmen as a number of key 
players from last year’s teams 
have been lost through gradua- 
tion or other means. 


The swim team which won the 
Ottawa-St. Lawrence champion- 
ship for the second year in a 
row, last March, has back its 
three double winners, Marv 
Chase, Bert Vandenberg § and 
Frank McGillivray. With these 
three and a little hard training 
by the other members of the team 
we are looking for a first place 
finish in all eleven events in next 
spring’s championship. We have 
another diver this year who, we 
hope, will give us a few more 
points in support of Wayne Lang. 
The team will start practices and 


exhibition meets in early Decem- 
ber, directly after the end of the 
Water Polo season. 


The Water Polo team has a 


new coach this year, Mike Camp-| Don Henderson 


bell, a graduate from four years 
of polo at Sir George and the 
Jamaican Pan American team. 
This year’s team will have a 
number of new players just up 
from the high school ranks who 
should strengthen us in a number 
of positions where we were weak 
last year. The team will be play- 
ing in two leagues again this 
year, the Ottawa-St. Lawrence 
league and the Quebec Senior 
league in which we play such 
teams as Concordia, who were 
the finalists in the Canadian se- 
nior championships last year. 
Hopefully, the team wil start 
practices this week. 

With a little support from the 
student body we feel both these 
teams can bring home champion- 
ships to Sir George. Our first 
game will be in early November. 
See you all there. 





Be 














Cage Hopeful 


Golfers 
Second 


Playing under the severest of 
weather conditions, the Sir George 
golf team placed second to Car- 
leton in the Ottawa — St. Law- 
rence Golf Tournament, The first 
round, played in a pouring rain, 
left the Georgians ten strokes be- 
hind the Carleton leaders. The 
second round was played in a bit- 
ter snow storm which raised 
scores by an average of six 
strokes. 


After the first nine holes on Sat- 
urday, Sir George golfers had re- 
duced their deficit to nine strokes. 
At this point it was decided that 
only the two contending teams 
would play the final nine holes. 
The outcome left the Georgians 
twenty strokes in arrears of Car- 
leton. 


Individual honours went to 
Doug Bowie of Carleton with 
74-83. Tony Perry, also of Carle- 
ton, fired a 78-85 to finish tied 
(for second) with Bob Dubeau of 
Sir George who fired rounds of 
79-84. These three were the only 
ones to break 80 on either day. 

The play-off for Sir George In- 
tramural honours was won by 
Bert Moreland who shot a 169 to 
Don Henderson’s 172. 


CARLETON 
Doug Bowie 157 
Tony Perry 163 
Ray Mowling 165 
Gord Tinder 169 (169) 
SIR GEORGE 
Bob Dubeau 163 
Bert Moreland 169 
170 
Don Ross 172 (674) 


Other teams competing, who 
stopped after. 27 holes because of 
the bad weather conditions, in- 
cluded, in order of finish, Bish- 
op’s, Loyola, R.M.C., Sherbrooke, 
C.M.R., Macdonald. St. Pats, Ot- 
tawa U. 


POPULAR 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
NO BACKGROUND 
NECESSARY 
JAZZ VIA 


THE 
“NEW SCHOOL" 
APPROACH 
KEN GROSS 
849-7498 
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